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COURTS-MARTIAL. 


By Mason Artuur GRIFFITHS, 





THE peculiar institution under which the law military is adminis- 
tered and maintained may not be of the greatest antiquity perhaps 
among legal tribunals, but in its practice and its processes it dis- 
plays much of the rude simplicity which characterised trials in me- 
dieval times. The court-martial knows little of legal technicalities ; 
its action is complicated by none of the elaborate machinery, the 
intricacies of procedure, the time-honoured punctilio and curious 
etiquette of our civil courts. Those who are called upon to decidé 
the case are judge and jury rolled into one. They certainly have 
in the more important trials an amicus curiae, a friend and adviser 
in the Judge-Advocate who attends the proceedings ; but he is’ most 
commonly a comrade aud colleague, who in difficult moments proves 
little better than a broken reed. In their judicial capacity the 
members of a court-martial must certainly lack the high quali- 
ties which are deemed indispensable for those who sit upon the 
bench. They can hardly be called learned in the law ; their minds 
are not stored with precedent, their intelligence is not trained and 
developed by the keen warfare of a lifetime. As jurymen they 
will undoubtedly bring a certain honesty of purpose to the elucida- 
tion of the points at issue. ll are at least-honourable men, not 
necessarily of commanding talent and acute perception perhaps, but 
yet anxious to do their best even without the obligation they take, 
in the shape of quaint oaths, to ‘ well and truly try and determine’ 
the matter that is before them, and that ‘ without partiality, favour, 
or affection, according to their conscience, the best of their under- 
standing, and the custom of war in the like cases.’ The worst that 
could be said against them as a body would be that they were nar- 
row-minded: the elders tied hand and foot by professional preju- 
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second nature; the juniors either unduly self-confident and bump- 
tious on the strength of a little knowledge too easily acquired, or 
lamentably ignorant and inexperienced ; for the military tyro soon 
qualifies for the responsible post of military judge, and may give 
his voice for punishment and imprisonment within a few months of 
his leaving school. 

Nevertheless, prisoners arraigned before courts-martial may 
reasonably expect justice, although it will be probably justice of 
a rough-and-ready kind, arrived at often by rule of thumb. An 
officer is guaranteed an Englishman’s birthright to be tried by his 
peers. The soldier or non-commissioned officer is no doubt still 
denied this privilege. He must abide by the judgment of his 
superiors only; but he has the right of challenge, and need not 
hesitate to use it; while he can assuredly count upon that sense of 
fair play which officers readily extend to subordinates, and especially 
to illiterate subordinates, and which will secure him the protection 
of a court. Courts-martial are singularly fearless and indepen- 
dent in their action. Although convened by superior authority—— 
that, in fact, of the officer commanding, colonel, general, or sove- 
reign, according to the scope and jurisdiction of the court—directly 
it assembles and takes upon it corporate existence, it resolutely 
determines to act for itself according to its lights. A court-martial 
will never consent to do another man’s, not even a superior’s, plea- 
sure. This is often curiously shown by its firmness, not to say 
obstinacy, when it has come to a final decision. Cases are not 
uncommon where this decision is utterly wrong—sometimes it is no 
worse than opposed to the wishes and opinion of the officer who 
convened the court—but the court, if reassembled to reconsider its 
decision, will seldom alter or revise it. There are indeed but few 
cases where the court did otherwise than respectfully adhere to its 
former finding. Anything like packing the court is perfectly impos- 
sible. The president and members are not selected specially and 
expressly for the duty, but are taken from the list or roster just 
as they come. He whose turn it is to serve, serves; and whether 
he was a Solon or a Jeffreys this rule would hold. The regula- 
tions again, imitating in this respect the processes of civil courts, 
prescribe that no one can sit who has taken previous cognizance of 
the question—whether as a member of a court of inquiry or inferior 
court-martial which investigated it or adjudicated upon it, or as the 
authority which first heard the charge and sent it for trial, The 
members of a court-martial ought to approach their task, therefore, 
with unbiassed minds, and usually do so. It is to be feared, how- 
ever, that there are exceptions to this wholesome general rule. On 
a campaign, for instance, at a distance from home, where the whole 
world is for the moment narrowed and compressed within the limits 
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of the camp, where gossip flies fast, where criticism is hasty and 
follows popular feeling, military judges cannot but find a difficulty 
in purging their minds of preconceptions, and in rising superior to 
the passions of the hour. That this was probably the case in the 
important trial which is freshest in our minds, the court-martial 
upon Captain Carey at Natal, may be gathered from the behaviour 
of the court. While fully conceding to it the best intentions and 
the sternest sense of duty, it is impossible to deny that it was 
influenced in its deliberations by the excitement and agitation which 
from without had practically prejudged the case. Only on these 
grounds can be explained the strange finding, reversed subsequently 
with the reproof that it was not borne out by the evidence, and the 
outrageous sentence, which, according to the most trustworthy 
accounts, was actually nothing less than death. 

The details of procedure from arrest to arraignment, and so 
through investigation to finding and sentence, are in their general 
outlines much the same. There are, of course, courts-martial and 
courts-martial. Some are little better than machines; their juris- 
diction is narrow, the work they have to do is cut and dried, the 
case straightforward and easily proved. A regimental court-martial, 
whereof the members are few and of junior rank, the president him- 
self a captain, no more, can only try offenders for lesser crimes—for 
drunkenness which is habitual ; for absence without leave for less 
than twenty-one days, when there has been no manifest intention to 
desert—and the penalties it can inflict upon those it condemns are 
limited to small forfeitures and short terms ofimprisonment. Dis- 
trict and garrison courts-martial, presided over by a field-officer, and 
composed of officers of various regiments and corps, have wider 
functions and fuller powers. They can take cognizance of desertion, 
of drunkenness upon guard or other duty, of disgraceful conduct, 
which expression includes thefts from comrades and other heinous 
and contemptible crimes. They can sentence those whom they 
convict to ignominious dismissal, and to imprisonment for terms not 
exceeding two years. But none of the foregoing have dhe power 
and importance of the general court-martial, which can do all that 
lies within their compass, and a great deal more. The general 
court-martial is the supreme military tribunal and court of appeal. 
It can deal with all crimes, try all manner of offenders, inflict all 
punishments, from death to penal servitude, cashiering to simple 
confinement to barracks or mere reprimand. The assembly of a 
general court-martial is not, however, an affair of common occurrence. 
Recourse is had to this court only when certain crimes are too preva- 
lent or dangerously on the increase. Thus in Canada, some years 
ago, desertion across the American frontier grew to such an alarming 
extent that it was deemed necessary to condemn to exemplary 
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punishment all who were captured in the act. So on active service, 
especially now when our raw troops take the field without any real 
backbone of discipline, it is necessary to check with the heaviest 
penalties misconduct which might soon degenerate into insubordi- 
nation or worse. But in the piping times of peace general courts- 
martial for the trial of soldiers are rare, whether at home or abroad. 
When they do assemble, it is for the trial of officers, who are amen- 
able only to this the highest court. Yet even these trials are not 
frequent. The great cases in which public interest has been aroused, 
and in which, whether wisely or not, the conduct of officers has been 
made the subject of legal investigation, may be counted upon one’s 
fingers. There have not been half a dozen within the last twenty 
years. One of the most notable was when a cavalry colonel was 
arraigned for alleged harshness to his men; another, when a 
general officer in high command chose to appeal to a court-martial 
to settle differences between himself and one cf his aides-de-camp 
on the momentous subject of pickles wasted and misappropriated 
cheese. Almost the only court-martial on record in which an 
English military officer has been charged with the heinous offence of 
misbehaviour before the enemy is the now notorious one which tried 
Captain Carey a month or two ago. Probably it will be long before 
the peculiar conditions which surrounded that case will recur, and all 
who wish the dignity of the nation upheld will sincerely hope they 
may not. As a general rule, when officers commit themselves they 
are permitted to escape the esclandre of a public trial. As their 
offences are seldom such as would involve a greater penalty than 
cashiering, officers are generally allowed to resign their commissions, 
and disappear into outer darkness after thus practically admitting 
their guilt. It is only when they have been guilty of defalcation 
or embezzlement, when they have committed grave breaches of dis- 
cipline, or more particularly when they persistently declare their 
innocence, or obstinately refuse to make submission to superior 
authority, that they are actually put upon their trial. 

One such case, involving a strong conflict of opinion, and the 
most serious issues to the individual arraigned, may be described as 
a specimen of the manner in which all courts-martial are conducted ; 
for, however widely different in scope and jurisdiction, in their main 
outlines and principles of action they are all precisely the same. 

Captain Gorget, of the 190th, quartered in one of our largest 
garrisons abroad, is accused of having been under the influence of 
drink at ten p.m. when in command of the main or principal guard. 
The case in its earliest phases seemed sufficiently clear. The 
field-officer of the day, Colonel Blazer, who had visited and ‘turned 
out’ the guard at the above-mentioned hour, had been struck by 
something strange in the manner of its commander, and had entered 
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into conversation with him under the light of a gas-lamp. Captain 
Gorget’s face was flushed, he spoke thick and incoherently, and on 
retiring to his guard-room he distinctly staggered. Colonel Blazer, 
to fortify his opinion, called in a staff-officer to advise, and the two, 
after putting him to further conversational test, were satisfied that 
Captain Gorget was drunk. Accordingly, another captain of the 
190th was summoned to relieve him in the command of his guard, 
and Captain Gorget was sent back to barracks under arrest. Here 
he was seen by one or two brother officers who had not yet retired to 
rest, to whom he gave at some length his version of the affair. Next 
day his own immediate commanding officer was desired to call upon 
Captain Gorget for any explanation he might have to offer; and 
this reduced to writing, and supported by statements from the 
officers he had spoken to on his return to barracks, was forwarded 
for the consideration of the general of the station. It was a posi- 
tive denial of the charge; and Captain Gorget backed up his case 
by the evidence of his brother officers, which was altogether on his 
side. As against this, the evidence of those who first formulated the 
charge was equally clear and distinct; that of the officer who 
relieved Captain Gorget was no less condemnatory. A good hour 
had elapsed between the time when the alleged offence was com- 
mitted and Captain Gorget’s arrival in barracks. The interval was 
long enough to allow of his becoming perfectly sober, particularly 
after the great shock of being placed under arrest. These arguments 
carried the day with the general, and it was intimated to Captain 
Gorget that he must ‘send in his papers;’ in other words, retire 
from the service, seemingly of his own free will and accord. But 
Captain Gorget was prepared to do nothing of the kind. ‘ Why 
should he?’ he asked. The whole thing was ridiculous. He 
was perfectly innocent of the charge. Colonel Blazer and the 
others were mistaken. It was a trumped-up affair from begin- 
ning to end. He had no notion of being driven out of the 
service and disgraced when he knew he was not in the least to 
blame. They reasoned with him, persuaded him, threatened him 
in turns. The general was quite determined he should go. Cap- 
tain Gorget was, if anything, more determined to remain. Where both 
sides were thus obstinate and unyielding there was but one way out 
ofthe dilemma. Captain Gorget must stand his trial. Nothing now 
but a court-martial could decide as to his innocence or guilt. 

The die thus cast, preliminaries are now pushed forward with 
all conceivable despatch. The general summons to his councils a 
smart young field-officer, who a year or two back had eaten his 
dinners at the Temple, and had in due course been called to the 
Bar. His knowledge of law is sketchy in the extreme, but the 
fact that he is entitled to wear wig and gown and argue before a 
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judge gives him enormous prestige among his fellows, and the 
appointment of officiating deputy Judge-Advocate almost as a matter 
of right. The charges against Captain Gorget are prepared with 
infinite pains, the general, all his staff, the colonel of the 190th, 
his adjutant, who is to act as prosecutor, and, finally, the acting 
Judge-Advocate, having each and all of them a finger in the pie. 
The usual text-books have been put in requisition, and the charges, 
when duly completed, bristle with legal phraseology, being so 
thickly larded with ‘ aforesaids’ and ‘ therebys’ and ‘on or abouts’ 
that it is felt that Captain Gorget has not a loophole of escape. To 
him a copy of the charges is delivered by the Judge-Advocate, witha list 
of witnesses ; in return the prisoner hands in a list of those he wishes 
to have called on his own side, and announces that a stanch friend, 
Captain Keene, of his own regiment, will assist him in his defence. 
There is not much pomp and circumstance about the mise-en- 
scéne of a general court-martial. The court-house is very commonly 
the mess-room of a regiment—that to which the prisoner himself be- 
longs. The bench from which he is to be judged is the table at 
which he has himself sat in judgment upon the messman’s plats 
and the regimental wine. At the head of the table, which is covered 
with regulation green baize, and studded with leaden inkstands, 
sheets of red blotting-paper, blue foolscap, and quill pens, sits the 
president of the court ; and down it, at his right and left, the mem- 
bers are ranged according to army rank. On one hand is a small 
table for the Judge-Advocate and his books of reference : the time- 
honoured Simmons, long the only and still one of the best authori- 
ties on military law; D’Aguilar, Pipon, Finlayson ; with, possibly, 
as in the present case, where the Judge-Advocate pretends to an 
acquaintance with the civil law, Starkie on Evidence, Stephens, 
Archbold. On the other side is a similar table for the prosecutor, 
who is equally fortified by his papers, and such text-books as he can 
muster. At the foot of the mess-table, facing the president, stands 
the prisoner ; near him is his friend and adviser—neither solicitor 
nor counsel, properly so called, is acknowledged by the military 
courts—and they have also a table for their papers and books. 
Every one is in full uniform. The prisoner only wears no sword. 
Outside in the anteroom, and round about the entrance to the mess, 
are witnesses also in full dress, orderly sergeants, messengers, and 
one or two idlers who are loafing about just to hear how things go. 
The usual types are represented in the personnel of the coutt. 
The president is an aged, but well-preserved, and ornamental old 
watrior, with heavy moustache and over-arching eyebrows, white as 
driven snow. He speaks little, and seldom to the purpose when he 
does ; but as the mouthpiece of the J udge-Advocate, who, brimful of 
activity and importance, primes and prompts him continually, he 
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invests the lightest phrases with extraordinary weight and solemnity. 
His chief counsellors are the members who sit nearest to him: one 
a stout, stolid, and respectable old major, the incarnation of reaction, 
avery Chinaman in his adherence to precedent, unable to regard any- 
thing except in the light of the past; the other a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel, who, still young in years, considers his early promotion a 
proof of his own superiority, and, while he patronises everybody, 
seeks to force his opinions, always advanced and rather hazardous, 
down everybody’s throat. There is constant antagonism between 
these two senior members, but one practically neutralises the other. 
A little further down the table, however, is a Staff College graduate, 
who throws in his lot often with the lieutenant-colonel when he is 
not pursuing an independent line of his own. He is a terror to the 
president, with his inconvenient questions and his continual em- 
ployment of tremendous expressions, such as ‘the gravamen of the 
charge,’ ‘corpus delicti,’ ‘flaws in the indictment,’ and so forth, 
which may be apt, but are generally incomprehensible. He is more- 
over the champion and leader of the lower end of the table, where are 
seated the younger members, captains themselves, most of whom are 
clearly in favour of the prisoner, and think, so far as they think at all, 
that he has been rather hardly used. But of these, only one or two 
pay very close attention to the proceedings. Some are far more 
deeply interested in the handiwork of the garrison caricaturist, who 
happens to be a member, and who has already made several admirable 
sketches on the official blotting-paper. Othersare closely studying 
the Mutiny Act (now replaced by the Army Discipline Act), or are 
engrossed with their private memoranda; but all will rouse them- 
selves when required to vote, and may be relied upon to confound 
all scientific arguments, and decide the point at issue by the com- 
monest, if not the soundest, of sense. 

There is nothing particularly remarkable in the proceedings of 
the court. After the order for its assembly has been produced and 
read, the names of the president and members appointed to serve 
are also read over in the hearing of the prisoner, who challenges 
one, and his place is taken by another officer ‘in waiting.’ Then 
come the oaths : the senior member swears the president, the presi- 
dent the court and the Judge-Advocate, who acts as amanuensis, 
usher, and scribe. ‘These preliminaries concluded, the prisoner is 
arraigned, pleads ‘not guilty’ to the charges, and the prosecutor 
proceeds to open the case by reading aloud a lame but laboured 
address. Written addresses, which are attached to the proceedings, 
to be read subsequently by convening and confirming officers, are a 
great feature on courts-martial. The prisoner, by and bye, when put 
upon his defence, will also begin by reading an address, as will the 
J udge- Advocate when he proceeds to sum up the evidence adduced on 
both sides. Like written sermons, these addresses, lacking the bril- 
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liance of spontaneous eloquence, generally fail of effect. The first 
witness follows the prosecutor’s speech. It is Colonel Blazer, who 
tells his story with a cautious reticence, as though he felt a little un- 
certain of his facts. ‘ But you saw him stagger ?’ the prosecutor be- 
gins, when the Staff College captain promptly supervenes. ‘ That isa 
leading question,’ he cries. The point is contested, others join in the 
discussion, the argument grows hot, and the president, under the 
whispered advice of the lieutenant-colonel on his right, orders the 
court to be cleared. But now it is necessary to return to first 
principles, and the Judge-Advocate is at much pains to explain what 
a leading question really is. Half an hour or more is spent in 
desultory talk, but when the court is reopened it has been decided 
that the question cannot be put. The young captain has got the 
majority of votes, and he will keep it now, till in the end he will 
practically rule the court. After this Colonel Blazer is subjected 
to a tedious and laborious cross-examination, inevitable when every 
question has to be written down before it is put, and rendering 
impossible those smart passages in which a clever counsel seeks to 
turn a witness inside out. The second witness, the staff-officer, is 
more positive in his enunciation, more confident and self-reliant. 
Only in an unguarded moment he admits that Colonel Blazer had 
told him that Captain Gorget was the worse for drink. ‘ That is hear- 
say evidence! It is inadmissible.’ The interruption comes from the 
same quarter as before, and the results are precisely the same. The 
prisoner has clearly a good friend in court. The third witness, the 
brother captain of the prisoner, who relieved him on guard, scarcely 
satisfies the court as to his independence or disinterestedness. He 
clearly seems to have seen through the spectacles of the other wit- 
nesses; and his evidence is finally much discredited when, in 
answer to the court, hy admits that he would gain a step by Captain 
Gorget’s retirement, and in answer to the prisoner that the two had 
not been on speaking terms for a year and a half. 

The prisoner’s line of defence as set forth in his address is inge- 
nious. He had been roused from sleep suddenly by the words ‘Guard, 
turn out ;’ hence his somewhat confused manner. His face might be 
flushed : it was so commonly after dinner, and he would call wit- 
hesses to prove it. He might have spoken incoherently ; his voice 
was naturally thick; let the court judge for themselves. As for 
the stagger, he did not deny it, but his boots were tight—he would 
call his servant to prove the fact—and he had corns. Having dis- 
posed thus of the primary specific allegations, he would attack next 
the general charge of drunkenness by showing that he had not 
tasted liquor for some hours. This would be proved by friends 
who had sat with him till half-past nine, by his servant and the 
messman, who would depose to the nature of supplies sent to him 
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of the officers who had seen and conversed with him on his return to 
barracks, and who were ready to swear that they had never seen him 
more sober in their lives. All of which the prisoner and his astute 
adviser did fully substantiate and prove. Several days, however, 
were occupied with the defence, not alone because it was prolix, but 
because the senior member, the bumptious lieutenant-colonel, was as 
obviously Gorget’s enemy as the young Staff College captain was his 
friend. The scuffing and skirmishing over what was admissible 
and what not, the minute questionings of the prisoner’s witnesses, 
both by prosecutor and the court, seemed nearly interminable. 

At length the defence is closed. The prosecutor replies; the 
Judge-Advocate sums up, not without indications of natural aptitude 
for legal work; and the court, having accepted Captain Gorget’s 
statement of his long and faithful service, and the strong letters of 
recommendation from old commanders and personal friends, is 
cleared to deliberate upon the whole of the evidence it has 
heard. This portion of the proceedings is especially secret. All 
who are present are in honour bound that no details of deliberations 
shall transpire. The oaths they take specifically declare that they 
shall not discover the ‘ vote or opinion of any particular member of 
the court,’ nor ‘ divulge the sentence of the court until it shall be 
duly approved.’ No whisper creeps out therefore as to Captain 
Gorget’s fate. It was known only that a few days after the court 
had separated it was reassembled by order of the convening officer, 
and it was therefore clear that the general was not exactly satisfied 
with the results attained. It is next announced that the whole of 
the proceedings have been forwarded to England, and some months 
must elapse before the final decision is known. Meanwhile poor 
Gorget, racked with a thousand doubts, is suffered to go about in 
open arrest. Had he been a private soldier he would have long 
since learnt the worst. In such trials, if the finding is ‘ guilty,’ the 
court 1s reopened to take evidence as to character and previous con- 
victions ; if not reopened thus, a verdict of acquittal has certainly 
been passed. In an officer’s court-martial the court does not reopen 
at all, and the prisoner has not the slightest inkling of his fate. 
But Captain Gorget’s friends are not very anxious on his account. 
All who watched the proceedings closely must have perceived 
that the court was in his favour from first to last. By and by, 
when the Judge-Advocate-General in England, the Commander-in- 
chief, and possibly the law officers of the Crown, have each and all 
had their say, the Queen will be advised to confirm the finding of the 
court, which honourably acquitted the prisoner. Very probably the 
same mail which conveys this good news to Captain Gorget will take 
a Horse Guards confidential despatch to the general, couched in no 
complimentary | terms, animadverting strongly upon his want of 
judgment in bringing Captain Gorget to trial at all. 
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DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 


By Henri Van LAvn. 


ee 


Few peoples have ever exhibited in their national character such 
direct results from their local habitation as the Dutch. Settled on 
sandy islets in the North Sea, exposed to great dangers with the 
rise of every tide and the raging of every tempest, they developed, 
already in the earliest times, habits of industry foreign to the more 
favoured inhabitants of sunnier climates. Their very existence 
depended, and does still depend, upon artificial bulwarks erected 
against the encroachments of the sea. They had to contend with 
the elements, and to protect themselves, during many centu- 
ries, against their more powerful neighbours. Thus industry and 
valour became the natural instincts of the Dutch, and from the 
practice of these qualities flowed wealth and honour to such an 
extent as to make that nation at one time the arbiter of peace or 
war in Europe. We can safely refer those who wish to know more 
about this to the bulky though seductive history of that competent 
historian, Mr. Motley. 

During the past two centuries the progress made by the Dutch 
has been very remarkable, and this, as a rule, has not been recog- 
nised by the English. It was the fashion to laugh at the old- 
world habits that lingered, until recently, amongst them. Much of 
this feeling was caused, no doubt, by former maritime rivalry, a 
feeling which was fostered by poets and statesmen. Even that 
quaint and homely Puritan, Andrew Marvell, did not disdain to 
dip his pen into gall and to speak of Holland as a country that 
‘scarce deserves the name of land, as but th’ off-scouring of the 
British sand.’ Can this be the reason that at the present time 
only a comparatively small number of Englishmen visit Holland, or, 
at least, remain there no longer than a few days to recruit their 
strength and to fill their pocket-flasks before entering Germany ? 

However, I resolved to visit the country of my ancestors, 
if ever I had any; and started in the middle of August from 
Queenborough to Flushing. In former times, when you wished to 
go to Holland, you had first to drive to St. Katharine’s Wharf, try 
to satisfy a cabman, who never would be satisfied, by giving him 
double his fare, then fee a porter to carry your luggage on board, 
make: your way amongst a crowd of very queer, heavy-looking, 
beetle-browed, dark-bearded men, arrayed in the most careless 
manner possible, and finally have a last tussle with the steward for 
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a berth. But nowall this is changed, and the present age may 
well boast of having made knowledge and travelling easy. If 
you wish to go to Holland you have only to drive to any station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, take your ticket ; 
and in less than two hours you will find yourself at Queenborough, 
and will be quietly put on board one of the largest steamers which 
cross the Northern Ocean, and that without any fuss or con- 
fusion. Your passage may be more or less stormy, your feelings 
more or less disturbed; but it is wise in travelling to make the 
best of everything. At last we catch a glimpse of the Dutch coast, 
so the captain says, but no coast is to be seen. Sea and land 
seem to be all one, and the low sedgy banks hardly pop out 
of the water, whilst the sea-walls of Flushing are barely visible, 
and appear to be on a level with the red-tiled roofs of the houses, 
broken here and there by a church steeple. I saw several of the 
natives on landing, the women with prodigiously long gold pen- 
dants which hang from a pin fixed in a cap above the eyebrows and 
descend on the neck, whilst on the forehead is an ornament of 
diamonds, called a needle; the men with their dress and figures 
something like modern stage Dutchmen in England, very primitive 
and very quaint. The railway rests on embankments raised round 
many islands to keep out the sea, and those on the south-west coast 
of Walcheren are the most massive in Holland. I just caught a 
glimpse of the statue of the great Admiral de Ruyter, who was born 
here; it seemed to me to render pretty fairly the idea of a very 
broad-built Dutchman, who was trusted by his tailor with any 
amount of nether garments. 

I caught from the train a quick view of the Town Hall of 
Middelburg, built by Charles the Bold; whirled down Breda, where 
Charles II. resided when in exile, and which appears not to have 
grown more lively since then ; had to wait more than an hour at the 
station of Boxtel, where the lunch, though wretched, was charged 
for exorbitantly; and arrived at last at the great railway junc- 
tion of the Netherlands, Utrecht, where I had again to remain for 
more than an hour before my train started for Ahem, the capital 
of Gelderland, and the place of my destination. I took a rapid 
walk through Utrecht, and was chiefly struck by the great number 
of churches, which brought to my mind Marvell’s lines : 


‘How could the Dutch but be converted, when 

Th’ Apostles were so many fishermen ?” 
The continuous number of glasses of Schiedam and bitters quaffed 
in the refreshment-room of the station by the patiently waiting 
and thirsty Netherlanders reminded me that Dutchmen are rather 
fond of taking a drain; that they had drained the inland lake of 
Haarlem, which covered an area of 60,000 acres, and were even 
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going to drain the rolling Zuiderzee. The reason travellers have 
to wait so long at some Dutch stations is because the railways in 
Netherland belong to different companies, which are all antagonistic 
to one another, and endeavour to produce as much discomfort to the 
travellers as possible. In my Dutch Bradshaw or Offciecle Reisgids, 
as they call it, I found also the hours of departure and arrival of all 
the trains most accurately given, but the prices of the different jour- 
neys and classes most carefully omitted. 

I prefer to describe the higher-lying parts of Holland, because 
they are seldom visited by strangers, are very picturesque, and, 
above all, because I have a friend who lives in the neighbourhood 
of Arnhem, at whose house I had promised to stay. His residence 
is very much like an English country seat in a wooded county. It 
is surrounded by many magnificent specimens of splendid beech- 
trees with their luxurious dark-brown foliage; by linden-trees, the 
bright green leaves of which contrast with the darker shades of the 
others ; and by oaks of which no finer and stouter examples are to be 
found even in old England. The view over the Rhine from the 
drawing-room windows of my friend’s residence is simply grand. A 
foreground of pollard-willows sets off to great advantage the broad, 
calm, and limpid river, with its riplets and currents, flowing between 
pasture-lands, stretching as far as the eye can see, and intersected 
only by clumps of trees and the long arms of a few windmills, 
moving about frantically like the limbs of a country actor rehears- 
ing a very tragic part. Ships of every form and size glide along, 
vessels homeward-bound from foreign seas, steamers laden with 
holiday-makers going to Germany, and gaily painted barges for in- 
land traffic. Anglers are here, throwing their lines with a patience 
worthy of all admiration, and staring anxiously at the bobbing floats, 
which even at this distance appear like so many life-buoys. The 
whole view is inexpressibly peaceful. The low-lying meadows bathed 
with sunlight ; a few thatched roofs in which dyke-menders and 
herdsmen live with their families; cattle quietly grazing in the 
fields, trees of fantastic size and shape,—these are the characteristics 
of a landscape in which everything seems to be still and motionless. 
Only occasionally life is imparted to the view as a stork rises out of 
the meadow, and flies to some distant farm-chimney or village fane 
where it has its nest. 

There happened to be this year an exhibition of national in- 
dustry in Arnhem, and thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
country hastened thither. Idrove there often with my friend, along 
a road lined on both sides with very well built country seats 
and villas, surrounded by lofty trees and fine parks, and de- 
corated in front with large numbers of those flowers for which the 
Dutch have been celebrated during several centuries. And here let 
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me say, once for all, that for natural beauty and wooded scenery, 
interspersed with small streams, the environs of the capital of Gel- 
derland are unsurpassed, and are not all what one imagines a view 
in Holland to be, but rather remind one of some of the finest land- 
scapes in Germany, or of some of the best views in Kent or on 
the Wye. 

The exhibition in Arnhem resembles nearly all similar exhibi- 
tions, though this one is on a much smaller scale than those for- 
merly held in the large capitals of Europe. In the gardens are the 
usual kiosks, gaudily decorated, where one can buy everything, from 
very bad and damp cigars to very stale and uninviting-looking buns. 
In the different rooms of the exhibition are the steam-engines hard at 
work, with their deafening noises; the usual pyramids of steel-pens, 
of match-boxes, of cakes, and of bobbins are also to be found there, 
though I observed one pyramid of bog-turf, the ordinary fuel of the 
country, which I never saw before in any other show of nations. 
The Dutch distillers have also a most tantalising display of their 
various national liquors; and red and white curacoa, double-distilled 
anisette, gold and silver waters, in which small leaves of metal float, 
and every kind of fluid which tempts thirsty souls, is shown here in 
bottles of all forms and sizes, and piled up in tremendous quantities. 
What most struck me was the variety of head-gear of the peasant 
women I saw in this exhibition. Some wore a kind of cap, much 
resembling flattened pancakes, surrounded by a frill of lace; others 
had large gold and silver plates on both sides of the head ; not a few 
showed curiously twisted ornaments sticking out from under their lace 
caps, like metal antennz or diminutive corkscrews. Well-to-do 
farmers’ wives, from North Brabant, wore high-peaked embroidered 
caps, with large flaps falling on the shoulders, whilst market women 
from the neighbourhood of Rotterdam wandered about with a silver 
or golden band on their heads, called an ‘ overyser,’ which is not 
seldom a family inheritance, descending from mother to daughter 
through several generations, and worth many pounds sterling. 

There was another curiosity in the Arnhem Exhibition. His 
Royal Highness Ario Mangkoe Negoro, Prince of Solo, one of the 
semi-independent inland states of Java, had sent over his own or- 
chestra, or gamelang, composed of fifteen performers and two danc- 
ing girls, or ronkings, to play some Javanese music and to execute 
some Javanese gyrations during the exhibition. The musicians 
wore white waistcoats, blue jackets with little brass buttons, and a silk 
petticoat in the place of trousers ; their long hair was bound up in 
a knot with a bandana, and on the top of it was a small wideawake. 
The instruments were a kind of violoncello, called rebab, always 
played by the leader; a bonang, or wooden frame with strings, 
on which were placed fourteen hollow metal basins, with their con- 
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cave sides downwards, and which were played with drumsticks; a 
similar metal basin, but much larger, called a kenong ; two goodly- 
sized gongs; a very complicated instrument, made of hollow bam- 
boos and hanging metal plates, named a gendes; a sort of 
harmonium, the gambang kajoe, made of straw, linen, and small 
pieces of wood, played on with little hammers ; a similar instrument, 
the gambang kansa, but with small pieces of metal ; a kind of harp 
lying down flat, called a tjalempoeng, and several other sorts of queer- 
looking metal instruments, as well as a drum played with the palms 
of the hands, a bamboo flute, and a diminutive kind of flageolet. 
The musicians sat cross-legged, and remained so during the whole 
of the performance. 

The music begins ; it sounds not unmelodious, but rather sad. 
All at once the measure becomes quicker and more shrill, the drum 
and the gongs are beaten louder, and the two Javanese dancing girls, 
Warsi and Réki, appear. They are both good-looking, of a cajé au 
lait colour, and with strange almond-shaped eyes, which dart at you 
glances like those of a startled fawn. The eldest girl is eighteen, 
whilst the youngest is but fifteen years old. Their dress consists 
of a variegated bright silken petticoat, called sarong, and of a small 
many-coloured bodice. Their feet and arms are bare, the shoul- 
ders and neck are hardly covered by a long thin shawl, or slen- 
dang, with which they perform different figures whilst dancing, and 
which they hold then in their hands. On the head they wear a 
kind of brass ornament, something like a diadem in front, and like 
the helmet of a Roman warrior from behind and at the sides, which 
is, moreover, ornamented by small tufts of silk of different colours. 
They begin their dance, or tandak, singing all the time in a melan- 
choly tone of voice, and with a monotony which may be soothing, 
but which lacks variety. They wriggle and turn and twist their 
bodies in different attitudes, generally moving also their hands, 
arms, and legs, and turning their heads, sometimes behind their 
slendang and sometimes another way. The music continues all 
the while, whilst their unceasing crooning changes but seldom to 
a crescendo. My friend, who lived a long time in Java, assures me 
that the words of their songs are very free and easy, and that it is for- 
tunate for the Dutch ladies that they do not understand them. The 
whole gamelang seemed to me out of place in Holland, but I can very 
well imagine the charm it may possess when it is heard in Java in the 
evening, and a fresh breeze cools the air, whilst the musicians play 
their soothing tunes under a verandah, and here and there lamps 
glimmer in the inner rooms and throw their faint light. Then the 
movements of these dancing girls assume, perhaps, fantastic shapes, 
and make the beholder think of the weird stories he has heard in 
his youth of Eastern enchantresses and incantations. 
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Arnhem is the habitual residence of old Indian officials, who come 
to spend there their well-earned pensions, or the money gained by 
vigorously shaking the old Dutch banyan tree. There dwell also 
many members of the ancient nobility, the representatives of those 
sturdy statesmen who resisted all compulsion and oppression, so that 
the town is crowded with a large number of houses which seem to be 
painted every month, to be washed every day, or to be put in @ bandbox 
each Sunday, and dusted and cleaned every Monday. ‘The envi- 
rons of the town are charming ; the boulevards or singels are planted 
with lofty trees, and are bathed by the Rhine, which laves here and 
there small islets covered with weeping willows. To sit in front of 
the pleasure garden of Musis Sucrwm, and to cast a glance on the view 
before you whilst eating a tender beefsteak and enjoying a good bottle 
of wine, is a thing to be treasured up in the storehouse of one’s memory 
and to be remembered for ever. And, by the bye, let me say here 
that the beefsteaks in Holland are superlatively good and juicy, and 
are, beyond comparison, much better than the American Porter 
House steak or the greasy Parisian Chateaubriand. They must 
have improved wonderfully since that well-known journalist G. A. 
Sala accused them about twenty-five years ago ‘ of being intolerably 
tough.’ 

I was also persuaded to go and see one of the largest estab- 
lishments of pisciculture in the world, situated about half an 
hour’s drive from Arnhem, in the village of Velp. We drove 
along a road lined with beeches, linden, and oak-trees, from behind 
which peeped out many delightful villas, any one of which might 
have satisfied the ambition of a literary man for a summer 
residence. We passed the ancient castle of Bilioen, with large 
turrets at each corner, and lying in the midst of an enormous moat full 
of water. It is said to have been built some seven or eight cen- 
turies ago by an ancient Duke of Gueldres, and is even now only to 
be approached by an odd-looking bridge. When we arrived at the 
fish-growing establishment the manager showed us most courteously 
the forty large stone troughs, filled with running water, and sloping 
down gradually, all standing in an enormous room, and all filled 
with small salmon, varying in size from one to five inches. Out- 
side this room are several large ponds crowded with bigger salmon 
and trout, which dance about and jump ever so many feet out of 
the water, as if to show by their piscatory and saltatory move- 
ments that they are glad to see visitors from foreign countries. It 
was a most interesting sight to behold the silvery scales of these 
fishes glitter in the rays of the sun. We were told that more 
than fifty thousand small salmon, of one year old, are annually 
sent to try their fortunes in the Rhine and the Yssel, and to gain 
their own livelihood afterwards in the North Sea. This establish- 
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ment seems to be well known, for whilst I was there I saw and 
conversed with several French and German naturalists, who were all 
loud in their praises, but looked rather disgusted when I foolishly 
told them that my only knowledge of salmon and trout was derived 
through the stomach. 

I can safely recommend the town of Arnhem and its neighbour- 
hood to those Englishmen who wish to visit an interesting and 
picturesque country within a convenient distance of Great Britain. 
The hotels are, in general, good, clean, and comfortable, though 
far from cheap, and the scenery is charming and soothing in its 
Dutch quietness. Let, however, those who follow my advice 
remember that the sturdy Dutchmen are no respecters of titles and 
dignities ; that they are less pliable in the backbone than the well- 
drilled Germans, and do not address every enriched pawnbroker as 
‘your Excellency,’ or each well-to-do gorgeously-apparelled furniture- 
dealer making his tour on the continent as ‘ Viscount Bedpost.’ 





ONCE. 





O sEEN but once, for whom my long life’s drouth 
Hath thirsted, wondering when thou wouldst come, 
Seen in the sunlight of thine own far home, 

Amid the splendid languors of the South ; 


I knew thee when thou camest, for thou art she 
My lone heart yearned for in its need forlorn ; 
Seen once, long loved, and now for ever torn 

By the fierce tide of Time and Life from me ; 


What wert thou? Wert thou clay of human mould, 
Or some bright goddess of a painless sphere, 
Or only vision, half obscure, half clear, 

Woven of mortal brain-webs, dull and cold ? 


I know not; yet I know the coming year 
May bring whate’er it list of loss or gain, 
Of hate or love, of death or life’s dull pain: 
Once have I seen my life’s ideal near ! 


W. L. COURTNEY. 
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By tHe AuTHor or ‘ THE GAMEKEEPER AT HomE.’ 





VII. Dawn. 


WueEn Geoffrey felt certain that she was sleeping, his next care was 
to examine the exterior of the Cave, thinking that there might 
probably be openings between the stones that would admit a draught. 
The hurdle at the doorway, full of minute interstices, and purposely 
placed loosely, allowed sufficient air to enter for breathing ; what 
he wished to prevent was a current crossing the chamber, for though 
warm then, towards the morning the atmosphere is usually cooler. 
He found that in the course of the centuries the ground had risen 
materially, so that the floor inside the Cave was below the level of 
the sward without. This partially closed the crevices between the 
rude slabs, and from the raised turf grasses had grown thickly, and 
filled the remaining space except in one spot. There the boulder 
wall, settling under the weight of the capstone, leaned somewhat 
from the perpendicular and left a wide chink. With his knife he 
cut a broad sod of turf, and placed it against the aperture, grass 
side inwards, filling it up completely. Then, stepping lightly that 
he might not wake her, he sought the horses, and relieved them of 
their bridles, feeling certain that they would not wander far. A 
few yards from the copse there was a slight incline of the ground ; 
there he sat down on the sward near enough to hear Margaret in a 
moment should she call. 

Now that his labour was over and the excitement had subsided, 
even his powerful frame felt the effect of unusual exertion—besides 
riding, he had run and walked many miles that night. Presently 
he involuntarily reclined almost at full length, leaning on one arm ; 
his weight crushed a thick bunch of wild thyme that emitted a 
delicious scent. Tall dry bennets and some low bushy heath grew 
at his side. On the left hand—eastwards—stood a hawthorn 
bush ; in front—southwards—was a deep coombe, and beyond that 
a steep Down, towards the top of which grew a few gaunt and 
scattered firs. As the moon swept slowly higher the pale light fell 
upon the boulders and the dolmen as it had fallen for so many ages 
past. The darkness in the deep valley became more intense as the 
shadow of the hill grew more defined ; where the moonlight fell upon 
the slopes they shone with a greenish-gray reflection, which, when 


looked at intently, vanished. His dreamy eyes gazed far away 
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over vale and hill, and watched a star low down that, little dimmed 
by the dull moon, still scintillated ; for moonbeams check those 
bright flashes that sparkle over the sky. The pointed top of a fir 
upon the ridge hid the star a moment, then passing onward with the 
firmament it again looked down upon him. With the everlasting 
hills around, his drowsy mind ran back into the Past, when not only 
men but gods and men played out their passions on those other 
distant hills that looked on windy Troy. The star, still calmly pur- 
suing its way, seemed a link between then and now, but the hearts 
that had throbbed with the warm hope of love, where were they ? 
(Enone wandering disconsolate because of Paris in the shady groves 
of Ida; the zoned Helen with the face 


‘that launch’d a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium.’ 

The nameless graceful maidens with the many-twinkling feet weay- 
ing with their steps, as the ears of corn in the breeze weave mystic 
measures under the summer sun—whose limbs still seem to move 
in joyful procession, winding round many an antique vase. Where, 
too, were they? Where the hope and joy of the early days? And 
Margaret, beautiful Margaret, slumbering—but living—in the 
massive tomb, where should she be, and his love? His weary head 
drooped on the pillow of thyme ; with a deep-drawn sigh he slept. 

The star went on. Inthe meadows of the vale far away doubt- 
less there were sounds of the night. On the hills it was absolute 
silence— profound rest. They slept peacefully, and the moon rose 
to the meridian. The pale white glow on the northern horizon 
slipped towards the east. After awhile a change came over the 
night. The hills and coombes became gray and more distinct, the 
sky lighter, the stars faint, the moon that had been ruddy became 
yellow, and then almost white. 

Yet a little while, and one by one the larks arose from the 
grass, and first twittering and vibrating their brown wings just 
above the hawthorn-bushes, presently breasted the aerial ascent, 
and sang at ‘ Heaven’s Gate.’ 

Geoffrey awoke and leaned upon his arm ; his first thought was 
of Margaret, and he looked towards the copse. All was still; then 
in the dawn the strangeness of that hoary relic of the past sheltering 
so lovely a form came home to him. Next he gazed eastwards. 

There a great low bank, a black wall of cloud, was rising 
rapidly, extending on either hand, growing momentarily broader, 
darker, threatening to cover the sky. He watched it come up 
swiftly, and saw that as it neared it became lighter in colour, first 
gray, then white. It was the morning mist driven along before the 
breeze, whose breath had not reached him yet. Ina few minutes 
the wall of vapour passed over him as the waters rolled over 
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Pharaoh. A puff of wind blew his hair back from his forehead, 
then another and another; presently a steady breeze, cool and 
refreshing. The mist drove rapidly along; after awhile gaps 
appeared overhead, and through these he saw broad spaces of blue 
sky, the colour growing and deepening. The gaps widened, the 
mist became thinner; then this, the first wave of vapour, was gone, 
creeping up the hillside behind him like the rearguard of an army. 

Out from the last fringe of mist shone a great white globe. Like 
molten silver, glowing with a lusciousness of light, soft and yet bril- 
liant, so large and bright and seemingly so near—but just above the 
ridge yonder—shining with heavenly splendour in the very day- 
spring. He knew Eosphoros, the Light-Bringer, the morning-star. 
of hope and joy and love, and his heart went out towards the beauty 
and the glory of it. Under him the broad bosom of the Earth 
seemed to breathe instinct with life, beating him up, and from the 
azure ether came the wind, filling his chest with the vigour of the 
young day. 

The azure ether—yes, and more than that! Who that has 
seen it can forget the wondrous beauty of the summer morning’s 
sky? It is blue—it is sapphire—it is like the eye of a lovely 
woman. A rich purple shines through it; no painter ever ap- 
proached the colour of it, no Titian or other, none from the be- 
ginning. Not even the golden flesh of Rubens’ women, through the 
veins in whose limbs a sunlight pulses in lieu of blood shining be- 
hind the tissues, can equal the hues that glow behind the blue. 

The East flamed out at last. Pencilled streaks of cloud high in 
the dome shone red. An orange light rose up and spread about the 
horizon, then turned crimson, and the upper edge of the disk lifted 
itself over the hill. A swift beam of light shot like an arrow to- 
wards him, and the hawthorn-bush obeyed with instant shadow : it 
passed beyond him over the green plain, up the ridge and away. 
a ~~ orb, quivering with golden flames, looked forth upon the 
world. 

He arose and involuntarily walked a few steps towards it, his 
heart swelling, the inner voice lifted. The larks sang with all their 
might, the swallows played high overhead. When he turned, Mar- 
garet had risen and came to meet him, blushing, and trying in vain 
to push back her hair, that had become slightly loosened. The breeze 
revelled in it. 

‘Is it not beautiful?’ she said, as they shook hands, looking 
round. He gazed into her eyes till the fringes drooped and hid 
them : then he kissed her hand. Her cheeks burned ; she withdrew 
it quickly. ‘We must go,’ she said, all confused. He would gladly 
have prolonged that moment, but went loyally to do her bidding. 
He had no difficulty with the horses, they had wandered but a short 
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distance ; the gray’s lameness had nearly gone off, probably it would 
quite when he warmed to his work. They were soon mounted, but 
then came the old question, which way to ride? Margaret could 
not recognise any of the hills. Geoffrey decided to ride direct east, 
towards the sun, thinking that if they kept in one direction they 
must cross a road presently. They started along the ridge with a 
deep valley on the right hand, and keeping a sharp look out in the 
expectation of seeing a shepherd soon, for Margaret was naturally 
anxious to get into a civilised locality. 

‘There is a cloud coming towards us,’ she said presently. 

Another great wave of vapour was sweeping up and had already 
hidden the sun. It crept up the slope of the hill on which they 
rode like a rising tide—the edge clearly marked—and enveloped 
them. They went slowly, thinking of flint-pits, and not able to see 
many yards. Presently the breeze opened a gap overhead, and they 
were between two huge walls of mist. They drew rein, and in a few 
minutes the dense white vapour insensibly melted and the sun shone. 
But then as it rolled away and the ridges of the hills appeared the 
cloud-like mist visibly undulated about their summits, now rising, 
now falling, like the vast low waves of the ocean after the wind has 
sunk. Here and there the mist caught and held the sunlight, 
and seemed lit up from within; then it disappeared, and the 
bright spot transferred itself to a distant range. A few more 
minutes and the breeze carried the vapour away, and they rode 
forward, and after some distance passed through a forest of furze. 
A rabbit now and then scampered away, and the stone-chats flew 
from bush to bush and repeated their short note. Suddenly, in 
ollowing the narrow winding opening between the furze, the gray 
snorted and stopped short. Geoffrey looked and saw a labouring 
man asleep upon the sward, his head pillowed on a small boulder- 
stone, or sarsen. He called to him, and the man moved and 
sat up. 

‘Why !’ said Margaret in amazement; ‘ why, it is our shepherd, 
Jabez !’ 

‘Kez, miss, it be I,’ rubbing his eyes; ‘and main stiff I be.’ 

‘ How ever did you come here ?’ 

‘Where are we?’ said Geoffrey. ‘ What part of the Down is 
this? Where are Moonlight Firs ?’ 

‘ Aw, doantee caddle me zo, measter.’ 

‘But we want to get home,’ said Margaret. ‘Now tell us 
quickly.’ 

‘Be you lost too, miss?? The shepherd to save his life could 
not have answered a question direct. 

‘ You don’t mean that you have been lost, Jabez ?’ 

‘I war last night. I twisted thuck leg.’ 
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‘ But where are we ?’ 

‘Aw, you beant very fur from th’ Warren.’ 

‘ Only think,’ said Margaret, ‘all the while we were close where 
I started from. If May had known we were on the hills! We had 
better go to Mr. Fisher’s. No one will be about, and I can go 
home later in the day.’ 

‘Show me the way to the Warren,’ said Geoffrey. ‘ Why don’t 
you get up ?’ 

‘T tell ’ee my leg be twisted. I fell in a vlint-pit.’ 

‘Well, point out the road, and I will return and fetch you.’ 

‘Aw, you must go away on your left, toward thuck Folly—a be 
about a mile. It beant six chain from he to th’ wagon ruts as goes 
to Warren. But if you goes up the hill by the nut copse that'll be 
sharter. Doan’t forget I. Zend Bill wi’ the cart.’ 

By following these directions they found Warren House in about 
half an hour. Margaret’s chief idea in returning there was because 
at so lonely a place their appearance at that early hour would attract 
less attention, and because she was hungry and thirsty, and the dis- 
tance was much less than the ride to Greene Ferne. They could 
hear the clack of the mill as they approached ; at the house, in front 
the shutters were not yet down, but Margaret, who knew the ways of 
the place, rode into the courtyard at the back, where was the dairy. 

‘ Good-morning, Jenny,’ she said. Astout florid woman, who 
was carrying a bucket of water, looked up, started, and dropped it. 

‘Lor, miss, how you did froughten I! I be all of a jimmy- 
swiver,’ and she visibly trembled, which was what she meant. Then 
seeing Geoffrey she dropped a curtsy, and began to wipe her naked 
arms and hands with her apron. 

‘I suppose Mr. Fisher is in the barn ?’ said Margaret, not wish- 
ing the inquisitive old man to know the manner of their arrival. 

‘No, a’ beant up yet, miss. He be mostly about by four or 
ha’past ; but he freggled (fidgeted) hisself auver thuck paason as 
come a bit ago, and a be a’bed to marning.’ 


” ‘Lucky,’ said Margaret, dismounting. ‘I'll go and wake 
ay.’ 
She went indoors, knowing the house well. 


‘I'll put your osses in,’ said Jenny. ‘ Our volk be in th’ pens, 
a’ reckon.’ 


‘I thought your master was a very aged man,’ said Geoffrey, as 
he went with her to the stable. 

‘ He be nigh handy on a hunderd.’ 

‘Surely he does not rise at four o’clock 2 

‘ Aw, eez a’ do though. He be as hardy as a wood-pile toad !’ 

‘Can you tell me where to find a cart? I must go myself and 
fetch the shepherd,’ and he told her briefly how matters stood, 
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trusting in her honest open countenance to keep silence as far as 
possible. Obviously it was undesirable that the events of the night 
should be generally known. 

‘What, Jabez lost!’ said she. ‘’Tis amazin’ sure—ly. He 
said as he could find his way athwert them downs with his head in 
a sack bag.. Wull, to be zure !’ 

With her aid Geoffrey soon had a cart and cart-horse, and 
taking with him a bottle of brandy, which May sent down, her 
kindly heart thinking poor Jabez, with his sprained ankle, would 
require something, set forth to fetch the shepherd, who was indeed 
in a ‘parlous case.’ He found him without difficulty, for Jabez 
saw him coming, and shouted directions in a voice famous for its 
power. But getting him into the cart was another thing, and many 
applications to the bottle were necessary before he was safely up. 
As they jogged over the hill Geoffrey inquired how so experienced 
@ man, who could cross the downs with his head in a bag, ever came 
to get lost. 

‘Why,’ said the shepherd, solemnly shaking his head, ‘ it wur 
the Ould Un hisself, it wur. He led I by th’ nause round and 
round—a’ bides in thuck place wur them gurt stwoanes be. Mebbe 
a’ caddled (bothered) you and miss too ?’ 

‘Why do you think it was the Dev—, what you call the 
Old One ?’ 

‘Cos ’twur he,’ dogmatically. ‘Cos Job, he run away, and 
nothing but the Ould Un would a’ froughtened he.’ 

‘ Job ?’ 

‘He’s my dog. I be as dry as a gicks —the withered stem of 
a plant. He took another swig at the bottle, and, much encouraged 
thereby, lifted up his ditty in praise of shepherding : 

‘ The shepherd he stood on the side of the hill, 
And he looked main cold and peakéd ; 


Says, ‘‘ If it wurn’t for the sheep and the pore shepherd 
The warld would be starved and nakéd !’’’ 


‘You seem tolerably philosophic,’ said Geoffrey, ‘for a man 
with a sprained ankle; but you have not told me yet how you got 
lost.’ 

‘ Aw, baillee, thuck thur ’Gustus, sent me to Ilsley market wi’ 
dree score yeows and lambs—zum on um wur doubles as vine as 
ever you seed—and I wur a coming whoam at night, doantee zee. 
I never had but one quart anyhow and mebbe a nip a summat 
shart. It wur th’ Ould Un and no mistake. Fust Job he goes off 
—drat th’ varmint, I'll warm his jacket when a’ shows his face 
agen. I sort of looks about for he, and misses the path, and then 
I wur took by the nause and drawed round and round!’ (With his 
finger he described circles in the air to illustrate his meaning.) 
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‘Bime-by—whop ! I falls into a vlint-pit. The nettles did bite my 
face terrable! I bided there a main bit and then crawls up to the 
vuzz (furze). My droat wur zo thick I couldn't holler ; and Lor! 
how the stars did go spinning round! I seed a fire arter a bit by 
them stwoanes at th’ Cave, and thenks I thuck be He this time, 
ou—’ 

aa So you took us for the Ould Un ?’ 

‘ Wull, I axes your pardin. A’wuver I couldn’t crawl no furder, 
zo I lays down in the vuzz and thenks a’ Jacob and puts my head 


on a sarsen stwoan—’ 

‘ And slept till we found you?’ — 

‘Eez; this be featish tackle,’ meaning the liquor was good. 

‘It strikes me,’ said Geoffrey, ‘the demon that led you astray 
dwelt in a stone jar, with a wicker-work casing.’ After which he 
suggested to the shepherd the desirability of his remaining silent 
about the affairs of the night, so far as regarded Margaret and him- 
self, and enforced his argument with the present of half-a-sovereign. 
The shepherd’s eye glistened at the coin. 

‘Blessee,’ said he, ‘I worked for hur feyther. I sha’n’t know 
nothing, you med be sure.’ Shortly after they arrived at Warren 
House. There Geoffrey found that May had got breakfast ready 
in the parlour, and was made welcome. Jenny brought in a jug of 
cream for their tea. 

‘You can’t swing it on your finger,’ said Margaret, laughing. 

‘Our housekeeper,’ explained May to Geoffrey, ‘I mean Jane, 
not Jenny, is rather fond of gin, dreadful creature. To get it she 
has to cross the room in front of grandpa’s chair; so to deceive 
him and make believe there’s nothing in it, she swings the jug 
slowly on her finger, when it’s half full all the while. One day, 
however, he insisted on smelling the jug.’ 

They discussed and laughed over Margaret and Geoffrey’s adven- 
ture on the hills, and it was agreed that every effort should be made 
to conceal it from all but Mrs. Estcourt. Margaret had lost one of 
her ear-rings, but May said the labourers should be told to look for 
it, and one or other would very likely find it, if it had been dropped 
in or near the Cave. After breakfast, between six and seven 
o’clock, when folks in town were just settling into slumber, May 
sat down to the ancient piano and began to play. It was one of 
those antique instruments, found in old houses, which shut up and 
look like a sideboard, of five octaves only, and small keys, yellow 
from age, upon which they say our grandmothers played with the 
backs of their hands level with the keyboard, and without dropping 
a guinea if one was placed on their white knuckles. Through the 
open window the warm sunlight entered, tinting Margaret’s brown 
hair with gold. There came the odour of many flowers, the hum 
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of bees, and the distant sound of rushing water. It was a joyous 
hour of youth. May and Margaret sang alternately the beautiful 
old ballad of which they say Sir Walter Raleigh wrote the anti- 


strophe—the reply to the Passionate Shepherd’s desire, ‘ Come live 
with me, and be my love !’ 


May (the Shepherd) : 


‘ There will I make thee beds of roses 
With a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 
A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me, and be my love!’ 


Margaret (the Lady) : 


‘Tf that the World and Love were young, 
» And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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MILITARISM AS A SOCIAL FORCE. 
By T. H. 8. Escort. 





An animated correspondence—the most interesting and instructive 
product of an exceedingly prolific and not too useful epistolary 
crop which the long vacation has, after its accustomed fashion, 
brought with it—was published last month in the columns of the 
newspaper press. There issued, early in September, from the War 
Office in Pall Mall, an edict commanding that, on and after 
October the thirty-first, no rifle volunteer should be allowed to 
remain with his regiment who had completed the age of twoscore 
and ten. As to the arguments urged against this novel and de- 
cidedly penal regulation, they need not now be recapitulated. The 
decree seems to have been resisted by a majority of the citizen 
soldiers of England, and probably the military authorities of the 
United Kingdom will see fit to reconsider and recast it. The pleas 
urged in its favour by volunteers themselves are more significant, 
and will better repay a very slight examination. Harsh as the 
new clause might seem, it was, we were told, essentially sound, 
since it was a step in the direction of assimilating the government 
of the volunteers to that of the regular army. Amateur soldiers 
of middle age might be excellent marksmen, but they were often 
imbued with a lamentably small tincture of the military spirit. 
They had taken up volunteering more as a pastime than as a 
serious business, and it was to the interest of the force that they 
should be got out of it as soon as possible. The great need 
of the country, we were assured, was a race of martially-minded 
volunteer soldiers. It was impossible to procure these without a 
liberal admixture of new blood; and of this the official mandate, 
based upon the recommendation of Lord Bury’s Committee, was 
regarded as the guarantee. 

The real and genuine meaning of such statements as these 
is not far to seek. They are the most emphatic expression there 
could be of the influence asserted over the community by the volun- 
teer movement. This country, we are periodically reminded, will 
tolerate nothing in the nature of conscription ; but when our civilian 
warriors themselves advocate that their status shall be made to 
resemble that of the professional soldier ag far as possible, they 
testify to the progress made by a spirit that may ultimately be found 
to pave the way for conscription itself. The machinery of the 
volunteer movement has long since become established in small pro- 
vincial towns and in smaller villages. Bands of bumpkins have 
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been organised into miniature battalions; the rifle is the natural 
weapon of shopboys and clerks. The prosperous citizen who, a 
quarter of a century ago, was merely known as a personage behind 
the counter or at the desk, has been transfigured into an officer of 
volunteers. His name appears in the Army List: he may be even 
admissible into some of the minor military clubs. The volunteer 
force has not only its annual fortnight at Wimbledon, but its autumn 
manceuvres, like the conquering legions of the German Empire. 
Volunteers are brigaded with regulars, and the manners of the 
guardroom and the parade are reproduced in the peaceful regions 
of civic life. A new element has thus entered into the existence of 
the nation of shopkeepers, nor could there be more crucial evi- 
dence of its reality and importance than in the now declared wish 
of the volunteers to be treated on the same footing and in the same 
spirit as the professional soldiers of the line. 

The second great influence that has been undoubtedly favourable 
to the spread of the military spirit in England is to be found in the 
popular literature of the period. In one of his works Mr. Herbert 
Spencer enters a solemn protest against the pernicious habit of 
giving to boys as school-prizes, or in any other way, volumes which 
tell the thrilling tale of military achievement and renown. ‘There 
can be no doubt that hundreds of English lads have been inflamed 
with a desire to go to sea from a perusal of the fictions of Captain 
Marryat. What Marryat was to the navy, that Charles Lever and 
his imitators have been to the army. It may have been mere 
accidental coincidence, or it may have been an unconscious anticipa- 
tion of a coming demand, but it is an undoubted fact that when, a 
little less than two years ago, the war fever was at its height in 
England, the railway bookstalls were covered with works of 
imagination and fancy, conceived in a very different and less wisely 
realistic spirit than those of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. The 
soldier—guardsman, or hussar, or officer in a marching regiment— 
has become more and more of a personage in the most popular of 
latter-day romances, since Lever drew Lorrequer and O’Malley, 
since Whyte-Melville sketched the brilliant vicissitudes of Digby 
Grand, since George Lawrence portrayed his heroes of the tawny 
moustache, the herculean strength, the hand of velvet endowed 
with the capacity of steel-like grip. The beaw sabreur of Ouida, if 
more preposterous than the military cynosure of her predecessors, 
did just as well to dazzle, delight, and fire the popular imagination. 
Each one of these authors just named has a score of more or less 
maecessful imitators. Thus it is that a large amount of the popular 
fiction of the day is steeped in an atmosphere of militarism, and 
that imperceptibly there is a strong force making in favour of the 
army as the true profession of the manly Briton. 
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But the literary influences in favour of what is known as mili- 
tarism cannot be thus lightly dismissed. The professional soldier 
of the period is not only the cause and the inspiration of the writ- 
ings of others, he is frequently no inconsiderable writer himself. 
Captain Pen and Captain Sword are no longer enemies, but friends; 
and their hereditary functions are very often united in one and the 
same individual. When the military spirit of the English nation 
has not been fed on great pageants, on pictures of flashing sabres, 
glittering helmets, the crash of contending armies in onset, its 
martial instincts have been appealed to with not too apparent and 
intrusive skill by military contributors to the anonymous press. 
Early in the present century the London newspapers were supposed 
to be to a great extent in the hands of Irishmen. There are honest 
and well-meaning country clergymen who believe that they can 
detect in them even now the sinister finger of the Jesuit. It is 
often ignored that of late years journalists have been very largely re- 
cruited from the ranks of the past and present officers of the army. 
Some idea may be formed of the effect which a soldier, who is also 
an able writer, may produce on the periodical press by his pen 
when it is remembered how profoundly ‘ The Battle of Dorking,’ 
printed some years ago in Blackwood’s Magazine, stirred the spirit 
of the nation. It drew attention, in the most forcible and dramatic 
manner, to the fact that England was exposed to grave military 
danger, and that a hostile combination of the great military powers 
of the Continent, or even the well-directed attack of any one of 
them, might find her unprepared and helpless. The composition 
was a trifle in itself, but it appeared at a critical moment; and when 
a nation is in a state of fretful anxiety and ill-suppressed appre- 
hension, it is trifles of this sort which appeal with epical force to 
the national mind. 

- Closely allied with this uneasy consciousness that we were at 
the mercy of a foreign foe was the belief that we had in us, latent 
it might be, but not on that account the less real, the power to 
defy our national enemies. What the West Indies and the Spanish 
Main were to the martial youth of Britain in the Elizabethan 
era, that India and our Colonial Empire have been to the youth of 
the Victorian epoch. The experiences of wars waged in far Hindo- 
stan, now at the Antipodes, now at South Africa, have shown that 
the spirit and capacity of a race whose greatness is founded on a 
basis of military achievement as well as moral service to humanity, 
are still fresh and unimpaired. Our young men at home may seem 
the gilded butterflies of fashion, loungers, idlers, incapable of any 
more heroic exertion than the battue or the hunting-field ; but we 
have been reminded from time to time, in very emphatic fashion, 
that on this account the valour or vigour of the British stock is not 
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diminished. It is more than a hundred years ago that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, then Mrs. Robinson, rallied our officers on the martial sum- 
mons they had received. ‘ How,’ she wrote, ‘ do our scarlet beaux 
like this scheme of going abroad? Do the pretty creatures who 
mind no other thing but the ladies and the king like to leave the 
drawing-room for camp and trenches? Should the chance of war 
bring a slovenly unhandsome corpse ’twixt the wind and their 
nobility, can they abide it? Dare they behold friends dead and 
enemies living? I think they will die of a panic, and save their 
enemies’ powder. Well, they are proper gentlemen. Heaven 
defend the nunneries! As for the garrisons, they will be safe 
enough.’ ‘Yet only a few years later these ‘scarlet beaux’ were the 
heroes of Fontenoy and Dettingen. As it was in the last century, 
so has it been in this. 

But unquestionably the chief agencies which have promoted 
militarism in England during the last few years have been social. 
It is, indeed, probable that the close connection which existed be- 
tween England and Paris during the twenty years of the Second 
Empire encouraged a taste in this country for the decorative aspects, 
the splendid accessories, and the various kinds of pageantry of the 
profession of arms. The more wealthy and luxurious any society 
grows, the more likely it is to develop a passion for the pomp and 
circumstance of war. In England this tendency has been assisted 
by the general bent and bias of upper-class education. Athleticism 
is naturally favourable to militarism; and the public school, with 
its glorification of muscular sports and prowess, is the nursery of 
the regiment. There are two great grounds on which the profes- 
sion of arms commends itself to English public opinion. In the 
first place, it is more closely identified with active service to the 
State than any other calling which an English citizen can elect to 
follow, unless, perhaps, it be that of politics or diplomacy. Pro- 
fessions rise and fall in popular British esteem in proportion as 
they are or are not immediately associated with, and directly recog- 
nised by, the national Government. Hence it is that the titular 
honours conferred of late years on eminent doctors have sensibly 
raised the pursuit of medicine in the opinion of the multitude. If 
the same distinctions were granted with something like the same 
liberality to artists and authors, the popular view of painting and 
literature as careers in life would probably be much higher than it 
is. In the second place, the soldier’s business is preéminently that 
which becomes an Englishman. It is at least a manly business, and 
all the arrangements of our social life testify to a growing disposition 
to glorify manhood, and raise brute strength and gymnastic skill 
to the level ofa fine art. The tendency of the time is not in favour 
of culture. Prophets of intellect may preach to us the evangel of 
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sweetness and light, but their voices are those of men crying in the 
wilderness. It is not an exaggeration to say that, among the great 
mass of the rising generation of the British patriciate, a life of 
devotion to intellectual pursuits is regarded in much the same way 
as the occupation of a trader was by the Athenian gentlemen who 
were contemporary with Pericles. Who is the hero of the hour ? 
The youth who takes the highest degree which his University can 
bestow, to say nothing of a small multitude of public prizes and 
scholarships, or he who is the champion of his eleven, the stroke of 
his boat, the representative racquet-player of his year? There is 
a story told of a newly-elected Cambridge senior wrangler who, hap- 
pening to enter a box at a theatre at the same time as his future 
sovereign, took to himself some very cordial exhibitions of applause 
that were made, and bowed a graceful acknowledgment. If, instead 
of having headed the mathematical tripos, he had just won some 
exceptionally coveted laurel of athleticism, his vanity might have 
been much less inexcusable. 

It is an interesting commentary on the highly elaborate point of 
civilisation which we have reached in this country, that the pro- 
fession which is now held in the highest social honour among us 
is that which primitive barbarism invents for itself. Here we 
have a new social illustration of Mr. Carlyle’s or Mr. Froude’s 
view of history. The strong man, according to the doctrine pro- 
pounded in Hero-Worship, is he before whom all of us should bow 
down and worship. What should the profession of the strong man 
be but that of arms? And is it not, therefore, the natural instinct 
of humanity that the pursuit of arms should occupy a chief place in 
the public opinion even of this enlightened century? Everything 
seems to show that the military calling is likely to become more 
and more popular in England, and that consequently the spirit of 
militarism will be more and more widely diffused. Politics year 
after year seems to promise less of a career for the sons of the 
wealthy upper classes. No man, indeed, can hope to make a 
figure in politics without money; but to those who have money 
there is a host of other departments of activity in life infinitely 
more attractive. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have 
lost a good deal of the social cachet which they once possessed, and 
the education of the young well-born Englishman is considered to 
have reached its natural term when his public-school days are over. 
The result is that there is a gradual falling off in the number of 
those sons of the aristocracy who used to go to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, by a process quite as natural as they went to Eton or 
oe or Winchester. A university degree, unless it be a very 

igh one, is only of any definite assistance for intending clergy- 
men ; and the time which preparation for it involves is a serious 
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deduction from the qualifying period for a coloneley. So the num- 
ber of candidates who annually present themselves at the examina- 
tion for direct commissions is always swelling. The example of 
rank becomes the recognised precedent of wealth. The army is 
not a money-making profession, but it is a gentlemanlike and 
honourable career. It abounds in valuable social opportunities. 
It is not without the chances of adventure and the possibilities of 
distinction. The public-school lad joins his regiment, and if it is 
a good one he is subject to the best social discipline which 
England can afford. The temptations by which he is beset are 
great, but they are not exceptional, and there is a very strong 
feeling among the senior officers of a regiment against letting a 
youngster plant himself resolutely in the track of ruin without an 
emphatic and friendly protest. The subaltern wants an allow- 
ance, of course; but so he would, and in all probability for the 
same number of years, if he went to Oxford or Cambridge, and sub- 
sequently became a student at one of the Inns of Court. The 
chances that a young officer has nowadays in the army are on the 
whole as good as he enjoys in any other profession. The entire 
range of literature is open to him; some good appointments are 
not unlikely to be thrown in his way; we are perpetually being 
plunged in little colonial struggles and frontier wars. 

The social product of modern militarism is a highly creditable 
specimen of English manhood, and this popularity is on the in- 
crease. It is the fashion of soldiers to complain that their profes- 
sion does not receive in England the consideration which is its due, 
and which, as a matter of fact, it enjoys in other countries. Her 
Majesty’s uniform, we are told, is not sufficiently honcured, and 
there is a tendency to disparage the manifold virtues of those who 
are its wearers. These remarks do, in all probability, express 
nothing more than a feeling on the part of those who make them 
that a scheme of military precedence should be recognised in Eng- 
lish society. Of social popularity and prestige, the British officer 
has at least his full share; and he has it upon the strength of quali- 
ties whose existence is, to a great extent, taken upon credit. He 
is, so far as his outward appearance is concerned, a well-developed 
specimen of an English gentleman. Much drilling causes him to 
carry his body erect. Judicious shaving and moustache-trimming, 
together with the acquisition by his complexion of a certain bronze 
hue, as the consequence of exposure to air and sun, impart to his face 
a certain degree of uniformity; and of twenty young military officers 
who happen to be together, the chances are that half convey the 
idea of having been turned out after a certain specified pattern. 
He has developed a freedom and easiness of manner which are apt 
generally to commend themselves, and which are vaguely identified 
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with an infinity of humour and merriment. He has, as it is right 
he should have, a profound belief in his profession, and he certainly 
succeeds in indoctrinating those who form his social environment 
with his own views. ; 

So far as the military view is moderately sound, there is no rea- 
son to regret that this should be so. The professional opinion of 
the military class, untrustworthy, dogmatic, and tyrannical as it is, 
possesses at the same time a singularly diffusive quality. It has 
shown, upon several occasions lately, the power of leavening 
society in a very remarkable degree. Frequently conflicting with 
English traditional feeling, often opposed to our most cherished 
notions of modesty, good taste, and fair play, it has a tendency.to 
become a constraining and a levelling force. We are supposed to live 
in a cultivated age. Many men, and a few women, are understood, 
or at least like it to be understood that they are capable of judging 
of facts for themselves, and pronouncing a verdict on them without 
the aid of experts. But the caste sentiment of the barrack-room and 
the military club carries all before it. One is sometimes told by mili- 
tary men that the army as such has no public opinion. The truth is 
that it has a very powerful public opinion of its own, which in the ex- 
isting state of society experience shows to be exceedingly contagious. 
The professional military estimate of any event or of any group 
of events is scarcely qualified by any non-professional elements. 
The typical military officer seldom reads, and even more seldom 
thinks. He is an enthusiast in his calling, a smart soldier, a 
good comrade, a delightful companion, a favourable specimen of 
the most gentlemanlike variety of the great family of Philis- 
tines. He is incapable of a deliberately mean action; he is as 
brave as a lion. But he does not cast, nor is he asked to cast, 
his eye beyond his professional surroundings. He has no standard 
of the fitness of things, save that which is recognised in his 
regiment. He has no ideas; he can scarcely be said to be a 
man of one idea, since his views on all matters are merely the 
reflection of notions mechanically held by those with whom he is 
brought into daily contact. 

It is not difficult to perceive that an agency like this, if exer- 
cised far enough, and if unchecked by intervening influences, is 
likely to become a despotism that may prove both an inconvenience 
and a danger. The excellence of the army as a social school, the 
popularity of the military manners, the uncultured, unreflecting, un- 
intelligent plutocracy, which is the great power of the day,—all 
combine to extend the influence of militarism. To this must be 
added the fact that the army is now a regular career for young Eng- 
lishmen in a manner which, ten years ago, it was not. The profes- 
sional soldier has almost exclusively sprung up since the abolition 
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of purchase. Before that time he was confined to one or other of 
the scientific corps. Now he is everywhere. There are few fami- 
lies in the middle or higher classes which are not affectionately con- 
cerned in his success, and which do not, perhaps unconsciously, 
assume the colour of his notions. Nothing that can invest him 
and his class and his class prejudices with prestige and import- 
ance is wanting. He is the best-advertised personage in the 
United Kingdom. Newspaper correspondents illuminate every inch 
of his track with a halo of glory. If he simply performs his duty, 
he is a hero; if he does more than this, he is made a lion. Of 
course our ideal soldier is too cool and sensible to sustain any injury 
from this artificial process of exaltation. But while he escapes, so- 
ciety does not; and the influences ofthe whole arrangement upon society 
are by no means uniformly admirable. The mischief, if mischief it 
can be called, is very likely transient in its nature; an ephemeral 
effervescence which has as little of anything that is serious or stable 
about it as the erotic attachment to a red coat on the part of the 
Grand Duchess of Gerolstein had of the nature of a grand passion. 
It is simply a phenomenon of the time, just like Jingoism, with which 
it is closely connected, or the worship of protoplasm. It is con- 
ceivable that the influence of the caste of professional soldiers might 
be exercised in a sinister manner upon English society, if there were 
any guarantee for the permanence of its operation. As a matter 
of fact there is not ; and the good and sober sense which English society 
will perhaps in the long-run display may be expected to cause the 
aspects and effects of militarism, which have here been glanced at, 
soon to become of little more than antiquarian interest. 











THE MAN WITH THE SHORT ARM. 
By J. W. Suenrer, C.S.I. 





‘One man in his time plays many parts.’ As You Like It. 


Since it is essential to the understanding of this brief history that 
the writer should have no pretences with those who are good enough 
to read it, it must be premised that the title is not selected as one 
likely to attract curiosity. T’he Woman in White of our English 
Collins, and L’Homme a l’Oreille cassée of M. About, are of 
course good specimens of such selection. But this biography is 
called ‘The Man with the Short Arm,’ for the simple reason that 
the peculiarity specified is the only undoubted fact the writer can 
aver about his subject. The rest of the narrative has been con- 
structed on the principles by which the Dervish, in the Oriental 
story, described the strayed camel—how he was blind on one side, 
lame of one foot, had lost a tooth, was loaded with grain in 
one panier, honey in the other, and so on—only by carefully ex- 
amining the appearances on his track. And yet it is unlikely that 
the narrator has gone very far wrong. To say that a man existed, 
sometimes enjoyed life, had work to do, loved, experienced dis- 
appointment, was not so light-hearted when old as he was when 
young, and at last died,—all this is none of it improbable and some 
of it certain. But to business. 

More considerably than thirty years ago, the biographer, hav- 
ing chosen a profession which involved absences from England, 
was about to start on his first absence, and had been to an 
outfitter in Wigmore-street. He was walking back towards Ca- 
vendish-square, when a hansom—then really Hansom’s patent 
—was seen advancing. Exactly opposite the biographer’s posi- 
tion on the pavement, the horse slipped and absolutely came 
down, but only on one knee at a time, and so, scrambling onward 
with a straining back, recovered itself. Hansoms are, perhaps, 
with some merriment, called safety cabs; for as they can upset and 
go backwards,—both accidents having been witnessed by the pre- 
sent Boswell,—a claim to the title is scarcely established. But it 
is true that the horse falling down is immaterial. The gentleman 
inside was a bronzed-faced young man, dressed in some sort of uni- 
form—a cap with a gold band, a blue jacket with brass buttons. 
He was a little thrown forward by the stumbling horse, but easily 
regained his place, and, in doing so, spread out both his arms, and, 
looking at the person who he little thought was destined to write 


an account of him, smiled gaily, as who should say, ‘ These are the 
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chances of our careers. Here we go up—here we go down. Do as you 
like, worthy horse. Thank you, thank you. Still, if you could proceed, 
so much the better.’ This was the only time in my life that I had 
any communication with him. Our interviéw was of the briefest ; 
but as he spread out his arms, I had an opportunity of noticing © 
that the lower portion of the left arm was much shorter than it 
ought to have been, and constituted quite a peculiarity. I could 
not but reflect what a strange thing it is, in this vast sea of human 
existence crowded with ships, how two barks, without asking num- 
bers, dip flags and pass on, knowing only one thing, and not caring to 
ask others—that they are both bound for the same haven. The inten- 
tion of absence blossomed in time into action, and at last the bio- 
grapher found himself in a cab on his way to the Nine Elms Station, 
much incommoded with personal effects; his spirits a little damped, 
naturally enough, with farewells—some of them the longest farewells 
that can be taken—fairly off for Outremer. After we had crossed 
the river we came, in a wide road, to a small crowd. People, as 
every one knows, begin to collect if half a dozen cabbages slip off a 
wheelbarrow; but there was some excuse on the present occasion. It 
was before the days of those charming Juganath cars, the steam-rol- 
lers, beloved of spirited horses; but there was a belief prevalent that 
carriages might be used in the street impelled by steam, and the 
experiment was sometimes tried. The crowd had collected because 
a moveable apparatus of the sort had come to a standstill, from some 
slight mishap. Whilst we were temporarily arrested, a young man, 
with a gold-banded cap, sprang out of the circle of bystanders, and 
pointed out to the person in charge what was the matter. He did so 
evidently with authority and knowledge, and stretched out an arm, 
unduly short, to point to some gear unbraced—his left arm—for he 
was holding a bar with the other, as he leant over to inspect closely. 
It was my friend of Wigmore-street. When I went on board my 
steamer at the port of embarkation, I sat at dinner in the saloon next 
a young man dressed much as my acquaintance was, and he turned 
out to be the second engineer. He therefore of the misformed arm, 
with his bronzed sea-face, his uniform, and knowledge of mechanics, 
was clearly a steam-packet engineer. At least, so I take it. 

The odd thing in being ten years away from home is, that 
though the period cannot but be full of new impressions, and 
lengthy with varied scenes, yet when the absent person returns, he ° 
expects everything to be the same, and is surprised at people being 
older. My first absence ended after a decennium, and grand old 
London was revisited. The climate, of course, seemed a little un- 
satisfactory, and the streets unequal and incongruous; but it was 
much to breathe the air of absolute civilisation again, and to know 
that they were not getting far ahead somewhere else. 
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One day I had to go from Regent Circus in an omnibus into 
the City. Near Tottenham-court-road two male passengers got in. 
The vehicle, of course, immediately started, and in the confusion of 
two large bodies holding on by the roof-bar, and waving their dimen- 
sions in other people’s faces, I did not observe till they were seated 
that one of them was my defective engineer of ten years back. No 
uniform now; all deep mourning—crape almost covering his hat, 
and even a black border to his pocket-handkerchief. His com- 
panion, carrying papers, was clearly a man of business, with a pro- 
fessional expression.of sympathy, put on for the emergency of a 
probate. The long absence worked its usual illusion, and I thought 
it altogether strange that my friend should look eight-and-thirty 
instead of eight-and-twenty. I felt very cordially towards him, and, 
indeed, should have liked to have patted him on the back, only that 
it was felt how difficult it would be to excuse and explain the 
liberty. Really, I thought for a moment that I should have 
enjoyed having had some peculiarity—some mole, for instance, 
that I could take off with acid if I wanted to be married—so that 
he might have recognised his old comrade of Wigmore-street. 

I watched his rather haggard look, his busy eyes, his low 
rapid speech to the attorney, the light gesticulations in which the 
short arm took part; and I settled that his case was that of 
another mentioned in the Gospels ; he was sorrowful because he 
was rich. The two got out at the Mansion House, and I saw 
them no more. 

People home on a holiday do not mind what money they 
spend, and are very anxious to see everything; and so the bio- 
grapher found himself for many long days in Italy, Germany, and 
elsewhere, and came back, after a prolonged absence, with a fine 
muddle of foreign cities in his head, to London, the dirty and the 
desirable. The season was approaching its close; but there was 
a climax of life and movement ere it began perceptibly to wane. 

One evening the Park was full of carriages, and as the day 
had been too hot for meridian riding, horsemen and horsewomen, 
and, indeed, horse-children, crowded Rotten Row. Shoals, too, 
of urchins of the lower orders were shouting on their way to the 
Serpentine, for a dip in the cooling waters. 

Walking in the most fashionable part of the footpaths, I was 
encountered by a figure that at once attracted all my attention. 
It was my friend certainly ; but so glorified, that, dear heart! it 
was scarcely possible to believe in his identity. So spruce, so set 
up, So jaunty; flowers in his buttonhole; his hat slightly on one 
side, and—who would believe it ?—the unfortunate arm treated as a 
military accident! Yes, the left sleeve of his coat had been 
made as long as the right one; the arm was completely relaxed, 
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and the end of the partially empty left sleeve buttoned in the front 
of his surtout. My lips involuntarily formed the words, ‘He is 
engaged to be married,’ and as I could follow him without intru- 
sion, my observation of his demeanour with women confirmed my 
suspicion. There was a beaming smile of self-congratulation on his 
face, a conscious look of immense attractiveness, and yet accom- 
‘panied by a superior smile of contented indifference. He peered 
patronisingly into pretty faces, asif, with the Fat Boy in Pickwick, 
‘he knew a nicerer.’ There was a toss of the head that distinctly 
expressed, ‘ You do not any of you touch her ;’ and then a sort of 
considerate mitigation of his charms by a gentle withdrawal of his 
gaze, which I interpreted into such words as ‘ Keep off, will you? 
Do not you see that I am not my own master? No longer free 
to choose, I cannot look fairly at you. Have done, pusses! What 
is the use of your little game ?’ 

If I had only had a mole, thought I, I might have asked him 
all about it. We parted. Alas, it was his zenith. It was the 
heyday of his manhood and his hopes. As I beheld him that 
evening, I was to see him no more. 

It is all very well going away for ten years for the first time, 
but when the old London has been tasted again with maturer lips, it 
is not so easy to keep away. 

A seven years’ absence this time, and behold the narrator on 
the flags again—Piccadilly, Regent-street, and all the rest of it. 
Not quite so curious on this occasion about new things; glad to 
be asked into the country, and finding the calm under the great 
trees on the lawn very enjoyable, and just a tone in the hum of 
the bees amongst the flowers, that sounded more of the past than 
the future. 

Returning from an outing of this sort in a quiet village, and 
reading a novel in the corner of a first-class carriage, I found we 
were stopping at a station where there was a suburban race-meeting 
just breaking up. The clamour for places was tumultuous ; confusion 
reigned supreme; and a rush of people, evidently third-class passen- 
gers, swarmed into the compartment where I was sitting. Colonial 
training had, of course, taken all superciliousness out of me, and 
Iwas not so foolish as to suppose that one set of men differs very 
fundamentally from another. But this set did not do itself justice. 
The members of it were very hot, and, it must be added, more 
than rather drunk. The favourites had been beaten, and their 
supporters were repentant and cross. The language employed by my 
companions was what in former days was called unparliamentary— 
an epithet which has recently lost much of its force. It was a 
great shock to me to discover my old and'valued engineer in the 
same carriage with me. ‘Et en quelle compagnie, bonté divine !’ 
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as M. Sarcey said, in the summer, of his glass of beer drunk 
in the Strand, after the theatre. And I regret to add that the 
hottest, most perspiring, alas, the drunkennest, the most swearing, 
and the most out of temper was he of the curtailed arm. He 
‘was smoking a little pipe of strong tobacco, and sitting next the 
window. Some unhappy ladies had unwittingly arrived at this 
station, and one very quietly attired woman came to the door and 
said, ‘If you please, is there room?’ The engineer replied, ‘ No, 
madam ; if you wish to know particulars, there is not.’ Directly 
afterwards a young girl arrived, dressed in the extreme of fast 
fashion, but too frightened in the tumult to be off-handed in her 
speech—and meekly enough put the same question as that asked by 
the more modest lady. To my horror, the engineer, looking at her 
with the greatest contempt, and not vouchsafing an answer, flung the 
ashes of his pipe straight in her face. I sprang up with a view to 
apologising ; but the train moved off, and, being in a minority of one 
amongst a set who, by loud laughter, approved of the act as a very 
passable joke, I sat back in silence and disgust. 

This being a veritable history of the man with a short arm, it is 
desirable that his own personal details should be avoided by the histo- 
rian. Therefore no further explanation will be given of a hiatus of four- 
teen or fifteen years than this—that people go through a long patience 
of time supported by hopes, and if these succeed, they think they did 
well to wait, but if not! the years seem, in ® measure, misspent. 
But years well spent or misspent pass away, and it is only necessary 
to say that absences ended at last in retirement, and a small villa at 
Norwood. One day I was walking in the neighbourhood, and won- 
dering when speculators would leave off building. I reached lower 
ground, near a railway, and turned down what had doubtless been 
a pretty lane, but a row of houses was just finished there. They 
were fairly tall, but very narrow, being on the edge of the line run- 
ning at the back. Snapped up, however, as low-rented tenements 
always are—curtains and blinds in every window. Achilles-terrace 
was the designation of this locality: for in shabby neighbourhoods 
the classical has a tendency to prevail. The houses were three-storied, 
besides a mansard, but thin-shelled, meagre things, and, despite 
coloured bricks, paltry. I passed down this terrace, and had reached 
No. 7, when the door opened, and a forlorn figure slowly descended into 
the scrap of garden in front. Greatly aged and sadly paralysed, the 
poor short arm partaking of the uselessness of the left side; leaning 
on his cane and throwing one foot out with a circular movement; in 
an old paletot, and with a black-straw hat clearly worn for cheapness 
—still, there he was, no question of it, my friend of yore. I met 
him occasionally after this—not often: he seemed only to stir on a 
Very fine day. But my walks frequently took me by the house. 
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Small as it was, there were clearly two sets of apartments in it. A 
fat woman, in flying showy ribbons, occupied the drawing-room and 
bedroom above it, and gave up, apparently, the dining-room under- 
‘ground to the landlady. And my desolate old man had the two 
rooms above the best bedroom—lI saw him once sitting at the window. 
Another afternoon he was just going in as I came up, and a little 
girl—a fair-tressed thing of six or seven—belonging to the fat 
woman, ran out to help him, at which he seemed much pleased. 

After a short absence in the spring fullowing settlement at 
Norwood, on my return, I walked of deliberate purpose down 
Achilles-terrace. It was a sunshiny day, and I thought my 
friend would be out of doors, and I had made up my mind to 
speak to him and tell him of the interest I had always taken 
in him. When I came near the house, I saw that a carriage 
with one horse was at the door. It was hearse and mourn- 
ing-coach in one. The blind was down in the old man’s room, 
and they had just put the coffin into its receptacle. The little girl 
ran out with a bunch of violets tied up with black worsted—her own 
attempt at a wreath—and asked the funeral attendant to place it on 
the lid. The landlady, who had put on an old black dress, then got 
into the sitting part of the carriage, and it drove off at a trot. 

Poor fellow! This engineer had just missed his way in life. 
We come to sign-posts in our career pointing in different directions, 
and if we take the wrong turning, everything goes badly. His father’s 
property was cash only, I imagine. He would not have gone to sea 
if there had been an estate. It was a pity he gave up his profes- 
sion. That was mistake number one. His arm, I have little doubt, 
made him somewhat sensitive and impulsive. And then, I am 
afraid, he married for looks. He thought a bright eye could have 
no guile in it; a pretty mouth could smile no false smile. Others 
have thought so, and been right. But not all, of course. There is 
no recklessness like that brought on by a dead love and by dishonour. 
And then gambling—I fancy—the money turning out one day 
withered leaves, like the fairy money in the Alif Leila / 

At Lillington, in Warwickshire, there is a grave in the church- 
yard to one John Treen, and on it is written : 


‘Poorly lived and poorly died, 

Poorly buried, and nobody cried.’ 
Well, the engineer was better off than this. He had known excite- 
ment, success, money, love, madness, ruin,—regret. He died 
poorly and was buried poorly, to be sure ; but we do not know that 
nobody cried. That little girl with the violets went through the 
funeral of her doll, I should not wonder, the next day, in imitation 


of what she had seen, and cried to think she should never hear the 
old man’s step on the stairs again. 








FIRST AND LAST. 





Tuey told me Love would only bring me woe, 
His words all false, his sweetest smiles all feigning, 
His promises a cheat; but I, disdaining 

To heed a prophecy I hated so, 

Determined for myself to learn and know. 


Love knocking at my door, I let him in: 

A shining angel he, who entered singing. 

I gave him a blithe welcome, proudly bringing 
Choice viands, wines the rarest and the best, 
And spread a feast before my glorious guest. 


He deigned to eat, I standing humbly by, 
And vowed a hundred vows, and swore an oath 
Never to leave me; and I, nothing loth, 
Was listening to his words with great delight, 
When suddenly he spread his wings for flight. 


‘Ah, treacherous!’ I cried, in wild dismay ; 
Then wept in silent impotent despair 
To find that radiant angel, heavenly fair, 
As false as any fiend; and threw away 
The fragments of my banquet on that day. 


One knocked again who said his name was Love, 
But had no wings; and, though his voice was sweet, 
He sang no songs. ‘Then I came down to greet 
This second stranger, moving slow, and sore 
Misdoubting if he owned the name he bore. 


He read my doubt in my foreboding eyes, 

And would have reassured me by his name. 
Straightway I told him how another came 
And said his name was Love, and vowed to stay, 

And even as he spoke had flown away. 


‘That was False Love,’ he said, ‘and I am True; 
. The years to come shall prove me.’ Then his face 
Beamed suddenly with such a wondrous grace 
As the false, wingéd angel never knew, 
And made him shine the brighter of the two. 





















FIRST AND LAST. 


I brought no wine, I made no dainty feast 
For this true Love. My bread was salt with tears, 
And this he ate; my cup was bitter too, 

Yet he drank from it, asked no other fare, 

Content with my poor portion for his share. 


His answering eyes met mine at every look ; 
His ready hand anticipated need ; 
His willing feet my servants were indeed ; 


Till, shaken from the chill reserve of doubt, 
In grateful words I told my gladness out. 


No wings to fly, but arms to clasp me round, 
To raise me from the low ground where [I lay, 
And guide my faltering steps a better way. 
No vows, no songs; but such sweet daily speech 
As no mere music has the skill to reach. 


What can I do, for whom so much is done ? 
- It seems so little to give heart and brain, 
With every pulse and every thought ; in vain 
I count my treasures over one by one— 
I find all worthless, and can offer none. 











MAX CHALLONER’S FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. NEwMAN. 





‘Gor yourself into difficulties, and ready to blame every one but the 
right person for it, I suspect, young sir,’ was the mental com- 
ment of an elderly prosperous-looking man, with a complacent sense 
of prosperity being the reward of virtue, as he glanced towards his 
fellow-traveller in a railway carriage, a young man of seven- or 
eight-and-twenty, who was for the second or third time going 
through an official-looking letter with a grave, thoughtful, and 
somewhat disquieted air. 

The first time for many a year Max Challoner found himself 
out of difficulties. The letter he was so gravely conning had been 
hurriedly dashed off upon office paper by an old friend, to congratu- 
late him upon the brilliant change in his prospects, consequent upon 
his coming into a large and entirely unexpected fortune. A man 
who a short week previously had had no more to subsist upon than 
he could earn from day to day, and who suddenly found himself in 
possession of something like seven thousand a year, might certainly 
be expected to look a little more cheerful over it than he was doing. 

The only son of a rich widower, he had from his boyhood been 
taught to regard himself as his father’s heir. But just as he was 
leaving the university, with the tastes and habits of a young man in 
expectation of a good income, his father married a girl of eighteen, 
with a host of poor relations, and Max Challoner was left to shift 
for himself as best he could. He accepted the change of affairs 
philosophically enough; by the help of a friend obtained occasional 
work for one of the papers, and soon contrived to earn bread and 
cheese, cheerily and independently living the life of a poor man 
until this fortune had come to him. It had been left him by a distant 
connection, a bachelor of somewhat eccentric habits who had not 
manifested any more interest in him than was shown in an occasional 
invitation to dinner. Nor was there any evidence that he had intended 
to leave Max Challoner more than a small legacy, until a short time 
previous to his death. The will happened to be the last of a suc- 
cession, all disposing of the property in different ways. But there 
Was no question as to its validity, nor the slightest difficulty in 
making good his claim ; and he thought himself the most favoured 
of mortals, until one fact came to his knowledge. It had been 
mentioned carelessly enough by the lawyer, amidst the excitement 
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which followed the reading the will, but it had sunk deep into his 
mind, and remained fixed there, the hosts of congratulations which 
poured in upon him notwithstanding. 

His handsome face wore an expression quite unusual to it as the 
train sped rapidly along the flat, uninteresting Essex shore ; the 
least promising of all directions to take in search of the picturesque. 

‘Mudmarsh! Mudmarsh !’ 

He rose, shook himself together, took his felt hat and battered- 
looking bag from the net above, and, with a nod to his fellow- 
traveller, stepped out on to the platform—the only passenger who 
alighted there. 

‘Mudmarsh, yes ; that’s it straight as you can go, sir,’ said the 
porter he had addressed, pointing towards as ugly a bit of road as a 
traveller could come upon—flat, dusty, unsheltered, and flanked on 
either side by a dreary stretch of waste land. 

Max Challoner stood gazing at the uninviting prospect a few 
moments, then shortly inquired : 

‘ How far ?’ 

‘A trifle over a mile, sir.’ 

‘T shall find an hotel there, I suppose ?’ 

‘Well, there’s a sort of a inn. Do you want some one to carry 
your bag, sir ?’ 

‘No.’ He was too much accustomed to earn a sixpence that 
way—so far as a sixpence saved is a sixpence gained goes—and 
too little realised the change which had taken place in the state of 
his finances, to avail himself of the suggestion. He was turning 
away when it occurred to him to ask another question. 

‘ Do you know the name of Aylan in Mudmarsh ?’ 

‘Aylan? Why, yes, to be sure, sir. That’s the name of the 
old gent who goes about looking after beedles and things in the 
hedges and ditches.’ 

‘A naturalist !’ 

The man looked a little dubious. ‘I wouldn’t go so.far as to 
say that. But no natural could be more harmless in his ways. 
Come of a good stock, too, they say; and a real gent if ever there 
was one.’ 

‘Where does he live ?’ 

‘At Marsh End—Marsh House as it is called; a big old- 
fashioned place, half falling to pieces. Turn to the left, when you 
get into the High-street, towards the Marsh—but any one will tell 
you where the Aylans live.’ 

‘There is a family, then.’ 

‘Three children ; his wife died about a year ago; and,’ he added, 
concluding that if the other did not know that much he could not 
be a friend of theirs, ‘ mortal poor they are, by all accounts.’ 
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Max Challoner put an end to further revelations by shouldering 
his bag in workmanlike fashion, and turning away. 

‘Straight on, and then to the left ?’ 

‘You can’t go wrong, sir.’ 

‘Thank you. Good-day.’ 

He strode along the road, too much absorbed in thought to take 
any further note of its dreariness. A fine, tall, handsome man, accus- 
tomed to healthy exercise, mental and physical ; his every look and 
movement vigorous and decided, with enough geniality in his frank 
gray eyes to balance the hint of cynicism about the firm-set mouth. 
He stepped out well, and did the mile without changing the position 
of the bag. On reaching the town, he had no difficulty in finding 
the house he sought. Five minutes’ walk brought him to the end of 
the High-street ; and the first person he inquired of pointed to the 
old house, standing apart, and, so to speak, outside the town. He 
slackened his pace, now that it was in sight, beginning to feel more 
alive to the difficulty of the task he had set himself. But while he ~ 
hesitated, his steps becoming slower and slower, his eyes curiously 
bent upon the gloomy-looking old house, three sides of which turned 
sullenly away from the town, to front the dismal stretch of marsh 
land, they suddenly lighted upon the word ‘apartments’ on a 
card in one of the windows. ‘This at once suggested a way out of 
the difficulty, and he very quickly decided to avail himself of it. 
Ascending the steps, he knocked at the door, smiling to himself 
at the way things seemed to be arranging themselves for him. 

After he had waited some time, the door was opened by an 
elderly woman who regarded him with distrustful eyes. 

‘What rooms have you to let ?’ 

‘Rooms ?’ she ejaculated, falling back a little, and looking as 
though that was the very last thing she had expected to be asked. 
Adding suspiciously—‘ Do you want any 2’ 

‘Yes; if they suit me.’ 

She stood aside for him to enter, eyeing him still a little 
doubtfully, then crossed a good-sized square hall, and ushered him 
into a large, sparely-furnished, dismal-looking room—its bay 
window overlooking the Marsh. 

‘This is the sitting-room, and there’s plenty of bedrooms— 
three or four if you like, and everything’s clean and quiet.’ Now 
that she grasped the fact that he was a boni-fide applicant, becom- 
= suddenly voluble in her anxiety to put every advantage before 

m. 

But the moment she paused to take breath, he quietly but 
decidedly declined to enter into negotiations with any one but the 
master or the mistress of the house. In vain did she assure 
him that she could give all necessary information ; he was not to 
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be persuaded; and she at length reluctantly gave up the point; 
and, saying she would tell her mistress, quitted the room. 

‘O Hannah! Must I—couldn’t you tell him all he wants to 
know ?’ 

‘He says he can’t decide without seeing the master or the 
mistress. There ain’t no master to speak of—but you are the 
mistress, I suppose,’ returned Hannah, who was of the opinion that 
she was a great deal more competent to make the arrangement than 
was a girl of seventeen. ‘IfI wasn’t thought fit, I don’t see what 
you can do.’ 

‘But I must try. O Hannah, it would be so dreadful to lose a 
chance !’ 

‘If you only looked alittle more like—’ with a disapproving look 
at the beautiful young face. ‘It isn’t such as you lets lodgings.’ 

‘But I could make myself look older with some of mamma’s 
things,’ said the young girl. ‘Ask him to wait two minutes, 
' Hannah.’ 

And Winifred Aylan ran lightly up-stairs, and into one of the 
bedrooms, where she hastily flung open the doors of an old ward- 
robe, and after a moment’s hesitation, looking with sorrowful eyes 
and white face at the neatly arranged contents, she took out a 
matronly cap, very different to the coquetish little headdresses in 
vogue, and put it on, tucking back as much of her gold-brown hair 
as would consent to be hidden. Then she pinned a little three- 
cornered shawl across her shoulders, tied on a black-silk apron, 
drew a pair of black-lace mittens over her little hands, and flattered 
herself that the desired end was gained. 

‘I certainly look very different from myself!’ she thought, turn- 
ing for a moment to examine the effect in the dressing-glass. 
‘And, perhaps, he is old, and will not notice much,’ she mentally 
added, as she descended the stairs. ‘I have only to behave in 
an elderly way, like—. Yes; I will try to imitate Mrs. Frost 
we lodged with when mamma went to Broadstairs. Now, recollect 
you are Mrs. Frost, you know’—turning the handle of the door, 
and entering the room with a staid step and a face which gave no 
other indication of the quaking heart than by being a little whiter 
than usual. 

‘I understand you wish to see me before deciding about the 
rooms ?’ she gravely began, her small trembling hands folded primly 
at her waist, in Frost fashion. 

He turned and met her eyes; and for the moment both were 
too much astonished to utter a word. She had not expected to 
see any one like this; and he was fairly dumbfounded at sight of 
the dainty little figure before him in its quaint costume ; the lovely 
little face with its broad low brow, soft-brown eyes, delicately 
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curved mouth and chin, and pure true expression, 80 oddly, and 
yet 80 charmingly, framed with old-fashioned frilled lace. He 
bowed low, and courteously replied: ‘ I thought perhaps you might 
not object ?’ 

‘Q, no,’ with an elaborate assumption of ease. | 

‘Your housekeeper tells me you would be willing to let a por- 
tion of your house ?’ 

‘Yes, we should be—’ she was going to say delighted, but 
recollected in time, and added, with more dignity, ‘ We have three 
or four rooms to let.’ 

What in the world ought I to say next? she wondered. Then 
her thoughts reverted to Mrs. Frost again, and she went on, ‘ Our 
rooms are clean, and—big, and we can cook— that is, a great 
many things,’ with a sudden remembrance of Hannah’s defi- 
ciencies. ‘ And—and—there is a view of—the marsh.’ 

‘Yes; Oyes; very satisfactory,’ with a gleam in the corner of 
his eyes as he turned them for a moment towards the desolate 
marsh. ‘ You would not find me very exigeant, I think;’ then, | 
feeling that some sort of explanation might be expected as to his 
motive for wishing to reside at Mudmarsh, he added, ‘I only want 
a quiet out-of-the-way place for rest and study.’ 

‘We are out of the way of everything,’ with unconscious 
pathos ; ‘and you could be as quiet as you pleased.’ 

He bowed, and then, as she did not broach the subject, rather 
hesitatingly began, ‘ About rent there will, I think, be no diffi- 
culty ?” : 

‘O no,’ trying to look calm, as a landlady should, and to speak 
in a matter-of-course tone. As he seemed still to hesitate, she 
added, with what she thought was a master stroke of diplomacy, 
‘If you do not mind telling me what you have been accustomed to 
give, I daresay we could take that?’ 

He had been accustomed to pay eight shillings a week for a 
back bedroom at the top ofa house in a street running out of the 
Strand, and shift during the day as best he could; and he had not 
yet taken any steps to alter his arrangements in accordance with 
his improved prospects. But, after a moment, he gravely replied, 

‘I require special advantages, and my means are ample. 
Would four or five guineas a week meet your views 2” 

‘Four or five guineas!’ Did people ever pay so much as 
that ? she asked herself, recollecting what they had paid Mrs. Frost, 
and failing to take it into aceount that she lived in alittle back street 
where only poor people lodged. Four or five guineas! It would be 
a fortune! If he only stayed long enough they would be able to 
pay everybody ! 

Noting her suddenly flushed cheeks, he said, ‘ I named that only 
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as a suggestion. Your rooms will exactly suit me, I think, and the 
rent is of secondary importance. I am quite willing to—’ 

‘O no,’ hurriedly; ‘ it’s a great deal more—that is, it will be 
quite sufficient, quite.’ 

‘And I may consider myself accepted as a tenant at five 
guineas ?’ 

‘Yes,’ finding it difficult to prevent herself from saying thank 

ou. 
: ‘Perhaps you will allow me togive you a cheque upon my bank- 
ers for the first month’s rent, in lieu of reference ?’ 

‘Reference ? O certainly,’ in utter bewilderment at the great 
good fortune. 

But it had occurred to Max Challoner that it would not at all 
serve his purpose to give his real name; that might put an end to 
everything at once. Fortunately he had the bank notes which the 
old lawyer had been so eager to press upon him for his immediate 
use, as soon as the contents of the will were made known. He 
took out his pocket-book, selected two ten-pound notes, and placed 
them upon the table before her. ‘My name is Max.’ 

‘What ought I to say next?’ she wondered, her gaze riveted 
upon the magical pieces of paper. 

He solved the difficulty for her. ‘I will leave my bag, and 
take a stroll through the town for an hour. Perhaps your house- 
keeper will get some dinner for me by the time I return. I don’t 
care what—anything you happen to have in the house.’ 

Anything in the house? What would he say to the remains of 
the mutton which had already served them four days ; ‘and enough 
too,’ the butcher had somewhat roughly intimated, ‘ for such cus- 
tomers as the Aylans.’ 

He opened the door, bowing low, and passed out after her. As 
soon as the hall door closed upon him, she was a girl of seventeen 
again. Crossing the hall, she opened a door, and rushed breathless 
into a large barely-furnished room. At the table in the bay win- 
dow, sat an elderly, white-haired man, peering through a magnify- 
ing glass at a small insect which he was turning over with the 
point of a fine needle, while consulting a book at his elbow. At 
another table were two little girls, of about seven and nine years of 
age, a great deal too anxious, and quiet, and delicate-looking for 
their years, whispering confidences as to the end of a half-finished 
fairy-story, in the book they were bending over. 

‘Papa, the rooms are let! A gentleman has taken them, and 
these are the references,’ waving the bank-notes in the air. 

‘Very good, my child; very good. Had the stripe upon his 


back been diagonal, instead of transverse, the matter would be quite 
beyond dispute; and even as it is—’ 
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But they heeded him as little as he heeded them. Old Han- 
nah had entered the room, eager to hear the news, and Winifred 
Aylan was explaining as well as she could, amidst the ejaculations 
and questions of her three auditors, the wonderful good fortune that 


had come to them. 
‘Mrs. Grayson said only bats and owls would ever look at the 


card,’ ejaculated Lina. 

‘And she said that fairy stories never came true,’ said Ina. 
‘When it’s just like the prince who knocked at the door and asked 
for a night’s lodging.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that he gave all that money down ?’ 
asked Hannah, hardly able to grasp so stupendous.a fact. ‘ Twenty 
pounds !’ 

‘Yes; and—O, I had nearly forgotten. Heis coming back in 
an hour for dinner. Anything in the house, he said ; but, of course, 
the bone of mutton won’t do.’ 

‘No; but he can’t expect much inan hour. However, I must 
put my best foot foremost. And you'd better let me have one of 
they notes to pay off alittle all round. It'll keep ’em quiet for a bit, 
anyhow,’ looking over the shoulder of the young girl, who had 
hastily divested herself of her matronly attire, and was seated at the 
table summing up the baker’s and butcher’s books. ‘ That’s Mrs. 
Grayson,’ added Hannah, as a knock sounded at the hall door, 
gathering up the books and notes, and going out to admit the visitor. 

Mrs. Grayson had been the Aylans’ only friend in adversity, so 
she thought, and certainly she was their only visitor. A widow of 
between forty and fifty years of age, with a comfortable indepen- 
dence, living in a cottage in the town, who prided herself a great 
deal upon her knowledge of the world. She considered it part of 
her daily duty to look in upon the poor shiftless Aylans, slowly 
but surely drifting into hopeless misery. She believed herself to 
be their benefactor, as well as friend; and from being so frequently 
told so, they had come to regard her as one, and to be not a little 
troubled at finding it so difficult to be grateful. They were suffi- 
ciently reminded of not being up to the Mudmarsh standard; but 
underlying it all was the crying sin of not being able to like the 
woman who stood by them in their poverty and isolation. It was 
true, her benefactions consisted mostly of advice; but of that she 
had been very unsparing. Above all, she had pointed out the 
absurdity of hoping to let lodgings in such a situation as theirs, the 
very worst in all Mudmarsh. They were beginning to feel quite 
guilty when day after day she entered with the accustomed words, 
‘Well, how many applications to-day, my dears 2” 


nl delightful to be able now to reply, ‘ The rooms are let.’ 
* Let 
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‘To a gentleman ever so rich ; and he’s going to pay five guineas 
a week,’ ejaculated Lina. 

‘ Five shillings, you mean, child.’ 

‘No; it is really five guineas,’ explained happy Winifred. ‘ He 
made the offer himself. He said he wanted a quiet out-of-the- 
way place for study, and ours would just suit him.’ 

‘Five guineas! My dear, you should have sent forme. The 
man is an impostor, of course. It is quite certain he will never pay; 
to say nothing of—’ 

‘But he has paid already. A month’s rent in lieu of refer- 
ence.’ 

‘ In—lieu—of—reference ! That proves it! There is some- 
thing to conceal. Why, good gracious me! the man may be 
q—” 

‘He mentioned his bankers,’ put in Winifred, already a great 
deal more inclined towards the stranger than to Mrs. Grayson. 

‘By name ?’ ) 

No; Winifred was obliged to admit that their name had not 
been mentioned. His own was Max. 

Mrs. Grayson turned for a moment towards Mr. Aylan, as his 
habit was keeping up a running commentary upon the object he was 
examining. But where was the use of trying to make him see the 
danger of taking a strange man without references into his house, 
when he only replied that ‘it all depended upon the way in which 
he was marked.’ 

She saw that the duty devolved upon her. As a friend of the 
family it was simply her duty to inquire into the matter, cost her 
what it might. With afew mysterious words to the effect that they 
might trust her to see after their interests, she hurriedly took her 
departure. 

Max Challoner was returning from his stroll, not very favourably 
impressed with Mudmarsh, when a lady, coming from the opposite 
direction, dropped her parasol just as they were passing. He 
picked it up, and presented it to her; and, after a word of thanks, 
she was walking on, when, as if the thought had suddenly occurred to 
her, she paused, and added, 

‘Pardon me; but I think you must be the gentleman to whom 
my friends the Aylans have let their apartments ?’ 

He bowed assent, regarding her as curiously as she was regard- 
ing him. 

So very fortunate for them really! But doubtless he had been 
informed of their circumstances? No; it appeared that they had 
told him nothing. Well, perhaps it was better that he should hear 
it from a friend, since he would be sure to hear it. People were apt 
to be so unkind to the unfortunate. He glanced down into the 
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mean narrow face, and thought how cruelly it maligned her if she 
were kind. Nevertheless, he was quite ready to hear what she had 
to say ; quietly agreeing that the unfortunate did not find many 
friends. ' 

‘And they are that. Mr. Aylan lost his own income through 
the failure of a bank ten years ago, and a rich brother of Mrs. Ay- 
lan’s, who afterwards allowed them a couple of hundred a year, had 
lately discontinued it. They were now without means; possessing 
absolutely nothing but the house and furniture, such as it was, and 
that would soon have to be sold. Mr. Aylan had been brought up 
to no profession ; and besides he was so immersed in his craze that 
there was no hope of his doing anything. Therefore, Mr. Max 
might suppose how pleased she was to hear of his taking the rooms 
at so liberal a rent. For rest and quiet, she thought she had 
understood dear Winifred to say?’ with a keen glance at his big 
frame and healthy-looking sunburnt face. She got a polite bow 
and monosyllabic reply, which meant what she pleased. He was 
quite aware that he was being questioned ; but with his theory that 
people show themselves as much in the questions they put as in the 
answers they give, he did not object to that. 

She would have been not a little surprised could she have known 
the verdict which this frank pleasant-spoken man was passing upon 
her; when, having heard all she had to say, and told her literally 
nothing in return, he lifted his hat and bade her good-morning. 

Had she compared notes with some of the shopkeepers in the 
town, she would have found that they had the same story to tell. 
Mr. Max had some way contrived to hear all that was to be heard 
respecting the Aylans. Even old Hannah herself came under his 
influence, although she was a great deal more reserved, and, so to 
speak, on the defensive than were others. His five guineas a 
week were all very well; but what were the Aylans and their 
doings to him ? 

He had been three days at Marsh House, without once again 
catching sight of the lovely little mistress of the establishment. 
The house was preternaturally still; he did not guess that it was 
kept more than usually so, the children creeping noiselessly about 
in consequence of his assertion that he needed quiet. Moreover, 
Hannah executed his orders with such promptitude and regularity 
as to give him no shadow of an excuse for requesting to see her 
mistress. But it had to be compassed, and he at length cut the 
knot in his own fashion, by giving no reason at all, simply telling 
Hannah that he desired to see Miss Aylan. 

In vain did she try to induce him to say what he had to say to 
her, making all sorts of excuses in her mistress’s name. He 


merely bade her give his message. She retired, murmuring to 
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herself about some people’s ‘masterful ways,’ but she took good 
care that her words should not reach his ears. She, like others at 
Marsh House, regarded him with a great deal of awe, as an 
autocrat whose slightest wish they were bound to obey, cost them 
what it might. 

In a few minutes came a hesitating tap at the door, and the 
little house-mistress, whose image had haunted him ever since 
their last interview, entered in her cap and apron and mittens. 
He placed a chair for her with grave deference. 

‘I hope you will pardon my troubling you, Miss Aylan—I am 
addressing Miss Aylan, am I not?’ A not quite straightforward 
speech, considering that his time for the last three days had been 
mostly employed in obtaining all the information that was to be had 
about her. 

‘Yes; I am not married,’ trying to speak in an elderly, 
matter-of-course way, her heart thumping against the little shawl. 

In her quaint out-of-date costume, her sweet face flushed with a 
delicate rose tint, and her beautiful eyes dilated with fear and 
anxiety, she looked even younger than she was. But he was care- 
ful to appear as unobservant as he was desired to be. 

‘I—hope that—there is nothing to complain of, Mr. Max ?’ 
she nervously added, as he seemed to be waiting for her to speak. 

‘No; everything is done in a regular orderly way; but—’ 
trying a little diplomacy, ‘to tell the truth, I find Mudmarsh 
rather dull.’ 

She grew a shade whiter. He would go, and all their good 
fortune go with him ! 

‘ You see,’ he gently insinuated, ‘I have no one to exchange a 
word with but Hannah. One misses one’s friends, and—I do 
not even get my little accustomed chat with my landlady.’ 

The ‘ chat’ had in fact been all on one side, and of very limited 
duration, Max Challoner not being the kind of man to chat, or 
be chatted to against his will. 

Her thoughts reverting to her one experience again, she re- 
collected that when Mrs. Frost had come in for the morning’s 
orders, she had always remained some little time telling them the 
news. ‘They had not found it amusing, but if landladies always 
did so, and he required it, of course she must do her best. He 
certainly had a right to everything that other people had. 

‘I could come in for half an hour every morning, if that would 
do ?’ she diffidently replied. ‘Or papa would be pleased to talk to 
you if you take any interest in his subjects. He is a naturalist, 
and does not care about anything else.’ 


‘Iam afraid I am entirely deficient in knowledge or taste of 
that kind,’ he hastened to reply. 
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She crossed her hands upon her lap with a little sigh ; her 
eves turned towards the dreary marsh for inspiration. ‘ We know so 
little about what goes on in Mudmarsh. We have always lived so 
retired, and generally take our walks in the other direction. But,’ 
with a sudden remembrance, ‘we have one friend living there. 
You met Mrs. Grayson the other morning, did you not, Mr. 
Max ?” 

‘Yes; but I did not find her interesting, if you will excuse my 
saying so of your friend.’ 

She sought about in her mind again. In vain, not an amusing 
word could she find to say. Newspapers never came there, and she 
knew nothing outside the few old books which she read again and 
again. He would have been a little surprised to know what those 
books were. 

‘I suppose I am not adapted for enjoying the dolce far niente, 
Miss Aylan,’ he presently went on, venturing to steal a longer look 
at the sweet face, now that her eyes were turned from him. 

‘Is that the way it is pronounced ? Do you speak Italian, Mr. 
Max ?’ 

‘No, only as one catches up the words in use.’ 

‘Did you ever try to learn a language without having heard it 
spoken? I wanted to be able to read Dante, and thought I was 
getting on pretty well with the help of mamma’s old school books ; 
but one day I tried to say something to an Italian who came to 
sell images, and he said it was not Italian; and I really do not 
think it was,’ with a little pleading look and smile, as though to 
say, ‘ Do be amused.’ 

‘ You teach yourself; you have the taste for that kind of study ?” 
gazing at her with new interest. 

‘TI like doing if; but there is another reason besides liking it,’ 
she quietly replied. ‘I am hoping to begin a little school. 
Mamma thought it was our only hope, and taught me as much as 
she could. If I could only get one or two little pupils to begin 
with, I might, in time—’ her eyes strayed wistfully out to the 
dreary marsh again, and she forgot to finish the sentence. 

Could she have seen the expression in the eyes bent upon 
her! But he did his best to keep all sentiment out of his tone, as 
he replied with a few courteous words, feeling as though she were like 
some rare beautiful bird, who would spread its wings at the first 
unaccustomed sound. 

And, when she presently rose, thinking that she had ‘ chatted’ 
as much ‘as he could expect for one day, he did not make any 
attempt to prolong the interview, trying to content himself with the 
thought of the morrow. 


His grave—it might almost be said reverential—bearing . had 
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its effect. She came in the next morning a little more bravely, and 
they more easily found topics of conversation, now he knew that 
she read and thought. 

Simple as she appeared, hers was not the simplicity of weak- 
ness. As with a quaint reticent grace she partly unveiled her 
thoughts to him, he saw that she was as well armed against Mrs, 
Grayson’s wicked world as was that lady herself, though with very 
different weapons. Little by little he led her to feel that she was 
talking to a friend, and then the rest was easy. He made acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Aylan—so far as any one not interested in his 
pursuits could do so—not in the least objecting to be occasionally 
addressed as a beetle or a moth, and soon contrived to win the 
hearts of the children. 

Lina and Ina were already looking the plumper and better for 
the numberless good things which Mr. Max ordered, and found 
afterwards he did not want; and were radiant at the prospect 
before them. He found, too, that he had a taste for exploring the 
country about Mudmarsh; and all sorts of delightful expeditions 
were planned in which they were to accompany him, for, instead of 
rest and quiet, he seemed now to require fun, frolic, and society. 
It came to be understood that, whether at home or abroad, they 
were to spend the long summer days together, and the old house 
echoed with the merry voices of the children, who declared it was 
like living in fairyland. 

Even old Hannah’s face was beginning to wear a contented 
expression. She was quite blind to all the dangers pointed out by 
Mrs. Grayson, only replying that it was doing them all a world of 
good, and there wasn’t any harm, that she could see, in people 
enjoying themselves. 

Mrs. Grayson was not likely to approve of picnics and excur- 
sions to which she was not invited, and Mr. Max would never 
allow that there was room for more in the carriage, and only 
laughed when the children repeated to him Mrs. Grayson’s little 
speeches about their ingratitude. 

But, as the summer days went by, Mrs. Grayson found 
amusement for herself. Some mysterious business obliged her to § 
take frequent journeys to town, and she was soon independent of 
the Aylans’ society, while she had the best reasons for believing 
that their base ingratitude to her would meet with its reward. 

Mr. Max had been a month at Mudmarsh, when one morning 
Winifred Aylan tapped at the door, and entered the room, looking 
as he had never seen her look before, flushed and trembling, her 
eyes brilliant with excitement. 


‘O Mr. Max, something so wonderful! Do, please, help me 
to think ?” 
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‘News—good news ?’ he asked, glancing at the open letter in 
her hand with a half smile. 

‘So good that I cannot realise it! Please tell me if you think 
this is true? Papa has discovered a moth with a new kind of spot 
on its wings and cannot think of anything else.’ 

He glanced through the letter she gave him. 


‘Dear Sir,—Mr. Challoner, to whom your late wife’s brother, 
Mr. Seymour, bequeathed his property, declines to administer, 
entirely giving up his claim in favour of your children as next of 
kin.—Awaiting your instructions, we are, Xc., 

‘Lanauey, Son, & LANGLEY.’ 


‘Yes; it is true enough, no doubt; the firm is a respectable 

one, a8 | happen to know. Need I say how heartily I congratulate 
ou ?” 

: ‘But what could have induced Mr. Challoner to give up the 

money in favour of people he knows nothing about? I cannot 
understand it!’ she ejaculated, still afraid to believe. , 

‘Has as much as he wants, probably; and found out that there 
was another will made a short time previously, leaving the whole to 
your family. In fact, that a great wrong had been done.’ 

‘There is nothing about another will, or anything of that kind 
here,’ turning over the letter. 

He laughed. ‘ That was only my supposition, you know.’ 

‘ All our good fortune seems to have come with you,’ she softly 
murmured, with a shy upward glance into his face. 

He strove with himself. He had fancied that he would be 
strong; but he had not calculated upon seeing her like this. 

‘Perhaps some day you will let me tell you what the coming 
here has done for me—Miss Aylan—Winifred.’ 

The vivid flush, drooping eyes, and sensitive mouth, were 
answering for her, telling what she would fain have concealed. 
His eyes dwelt eagerly upon the sweet face; but he overcame. 
Not now, he told himself; but his voice shook a little as he said: 

‘I daresay I shall be able to help you a little in the way of 
seeing the lawyers for you, and so forth, in town, for my holidays 
are over, and I must get back to work.’ 

‘Work! I thought you were rich! Do you really work ??—in 
great astonishment. 

‘My work is very real indeed.’ 

‘And you have been so generous to us all this time! How 
much we owe you !’ : 

‘O, as for that, there may be some truth in Mrs. Grayson’s 
assertion about having an end in view, you know.’ 

‘As though we do not know you.’ 
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‘You must not speak to me in that way.’ 

‘Why ? she whispered, half conscious that her thoughts were 
showing themselves in her face and voice. 

‘Because—Winnie? Don’t you know how hard it is for me to 
keep silent? I wanted to wait until I had made my way a little, 
and proved myself more worthy—’ : ) 

‘More worthy?’ with a wondering look and smile, which 
caused his last scruple to give way. 

His arm was about her waist, and her cheek lying upon his 
breast, the letter containing the wonderful news lying unheeded at 
their feet ; when a slight cough, expressive enough in its tone, told 
them they were not alone; and, turning hastily round, they met 
the eyes of Mrs. Grayson fixed coldly upon them. 

‘Congratulate me, Mrs. Grayson.’ 

‘I do not feel that I ought to do that, Mr. Max. At any rate, 


I am sorry that it is out of my power to congratulate Winifred, & 


after what has come to my knowledge. But she will do me the 
justice to remember I warned her that people are not always what 
they seem. Will you answer one question ?’ turning towards him. 
‘Why are you living here under a false name ?’ 

He bit his lip, looking at Winifred, who slipped one hand under 
his arm, and clasped the other upon it, as she met Mrs. Grayson’s 
eyes with a triumphant smile. 

What did it matter about his name ? 

‘I should be obliged by your not entering upon that subject 
now, Mrs. Grayson. Another time—when we are alone.’ 

But Mrs. Grayson had a duty to perform. 

‘T decline any private confidences, and I prefer to speak now, 
for Miss Aylan’s sake.’ 

‘But I don’t want to hear,’ began Winifred. 

‘Because you do not suspect what there is to hear. It may 


not be pleasant to hear it, but it is right you should be told that 


Mr. Max, as he calls himself, used all sorts of arts to gain an 
influence over your uncle, Mr. Seymour, and succeeded in getting 
the property which had been previously willed to you, and that his 
name is Challoner.’ 

‘Challoner!’ ejaculated Winifred, a sudden light springing to 
her eyes, as she looked up into his face. 

He smiled, smoothing back the hair from her brow, and im- 
printing a kiss upon it, before Mrs. Grayson’s eyes. 

‘Let him deny it if he can.’ 

With tears of joy shining in her eyes, and a smile upon her lips, 
Winifred picked up the letter and put it into Mrs. Grayson’s hand. 

Mrs. Grayson slowly read it through, looked from one to the 
other, and passed out of the room and out of their lives. 
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THE WHIST-TABLE. 


By Freperic H. Lewis. 





Ir is not my intention to write a treatise on Whist. The ground 
has been so fully occupied by Clay, Cavendish, and Professor Pole, 
that to write upon the theory of the modern game would be a work 
of supererogation. But the experience of a whist-player is not 
limited simply to books, and at the table he encounters a variety of 
characters. ) 

There is the young and inexperienced player, nervous and 
fidgety, who, having heard that it is the proper thing, upon taking 
up his cards, to arrange them in suits and count them, drops one 
face upwards in the process, and ignorant of the law affecting 
exposed cards, frantically endeavours to snatch it up, exposing at 
the same time one or two more cards, thus giving too early infor- 
mation, and much enlivening the spirits of his partner. 

Next, there is the suspicious player, who, having read in Clay 
that a disloyal adversary may watch how he arranges his cards, 
sorts his hand irregularly, and in consequence, without intending 
it, signals for trumps, to the great satisfaction of his partner. The 
latter, having king, knave, and nine of trumps, manfully plays the 
king, and later on the knave, to find, alas, ace, queen, and ten with 
the adversaries; the delinquent ultimately, upon the third round 
of trumps, discarding (for how can anybody be expected to recollect 
an eight ?) the winning card of his adversaries’ long suit. Apolo- 
gising to his partner with becoming humility, and promising to be 
more careful for the future, the same player in the next hand 
trumps the adversaries’ winning queen of diamonds, throwing 
up his cards with a claim of the game, exhibiting a quart major in 
trumps, but disclosing at the same time, and thus establishing his 
revoke, the three of diamonds, which unfortunately was hidden 
behind the two of clubs. 

Next there is the genius who abhors all rule, and protests that 
book-knowledge cripples play; that if he informs his partner he 
equally informs his adversaries; that he is not going to play with 
a two to one chance against him; that if his partner has not the 
intelligence to infer that, if he (the genius) wins with the ace, 
he has still the king behind, or can believe that the lead of the 
two, followed later by the fall of the six, is any indication of more 
than two of the suit, such a partner had better give up whist, at all 


events until he had mastered the elementary principles of the 
game. 
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Then there is the player with a defective sight and a defective 
memory, who asks the players to draw their cards, after they have 
been touched for the purpose of gathering them together. Upon 
being informed that he is too late, he affirms that the laws of whist 
are dishonestly framed for the purpose of keeping back information, 
but that at all events he is entitled to see the last trick. Having 
carefully examined the last trick three times over, and compared it 
with the cards about to be turned, he leads out of his turn, 
alleging, when he is reminded that it is his partner’s turn to lead, 
that it is quite impossible to keep his memory fixed if so many dis- 
cussions are got up about the laws of whist. He then asks, ‘ Who 
dealt ?’? and upon being informed that it is an irregular question, 
inquires, ‘ Under what law?’ Being informed that there is no law 
applicable, but that the question is against the etiquette of whist, 
he accepts the decision, but requests to know if it is against the 
laws or etiquette of whist to ask, ‘ What are trumps?’ The reply 
being that he is privileged to put the question, and that spades are 
trumps, he cautiously states, ‘I thought so;’ but is painfully con- 
fused when a good-natured adversary says, ‘Spades were trumps,’ 
the whole suit having been exhausted several tricks before. 

Then there is the modest player, who honestly, though irregu- 
larly, watches the face of his partner, with the view of acquiring 
some muscular information as to whether the latter is satisfied with 
the line of play, and who, at the end of the hand, invites his 
partner’s criticism ; and is delighted when he is told, the fact being 
quite the reverse, that if it had not been for his strategy, the 
adversaries would have secured another trick. The modest player 
is never depressed by defeat, nor elated by success, and is always 
willing, with the greatest good-nature, to retire from the table in 
favour of any new-comer, allowing no protest to the contrary, and 
alleging that he sat down only for the purpose of making up a 
rubber. 

Then there is the stingy player, who is always sacrificing 
his partner’s hand and never his own. He leads, irrespective 
of high cards in his hand, from his weakest suit, probably trans- 
ferring with loss the lead to the adversaries, and giving up at once 
the advantage of the lead against the deal. He is of opinion that 
a trick made by himself is worth two made by his partner, and 
holds back his good cards accordingly. He cannot believe that 
a seven led to him by his partner can be the lowest of a suit, and 
finesses to the depth of absurdity, providing the fourth player with 
a ready means of advantageously utilising a ten or a knave. He 
occasionally astonishes his partner at the end of the hand by the 
possession of cards which have become serviceable only for the 
purpose of discard, and rebukes his partner for having kept him 
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‘n the dark by the play of the lowest, instead of the highest, of 
it. 

; Then there is the inattentive player, who is, in my judgment, 
a real sinner against his partner. A player may lack memory and 
general capacity for the game ; but at all events he can give atten- 
tion, and a player has a right to claim the attention of his partner. 
The inattentive player is preoccupied. His thoughts are far away 
from the table. He follows suit mechanically, or is kept from 
revoking by the superior caution of his partner. When he gets 
the lead, a position frequently acquired by innocently trumping his 
partner’s winning card, he has to be reminded of the fact. He 
then generally leads the best card in his hand, not so much in the 
belief as in the hope that it is the winning card of the suit. Ifit | 
is not, he feels this satisfaction, that if he has not strengthened his 
partner’s hand, he has at least weakened that of his adversaries, 
and has in any event dispossessed himself of the lead. At the end 
of the hand he tries to make up for his want of attention by claim- 
ing honours. Ifhe is reminded that, on the contrary, the adversaries 
had honours, he mildly begs pardon, and says he thought that 
‘spades were trumps.’ ‘And so they were,’ say the adversaries; and 
the inattentive player proceeds to take down his score. Upon 
being told that the adversaries are not game, he says, ‘ They are 
three up, and two by honours are game.’ ‘ But they are only three, 
with the honours they have just marked,’ replies his partner; and 
the inattentive player hands over the markers to his partner, 
alleging that marking always did and always will distract his atten- 
tion from the game. 

There are other players met with from time to time: the player 
who always plays out his aces, for fear of having them trumped ; 
and the player who leads trumps out of curiosity to see where they 
are, alleging afterwards, when asked why he led trumps without a 
trick in his hand, that if his partner had not the cards the game 
must be lost. 

Enough has been said to show that modern whist (although 
among first-class players a highly intellectual game) is sometimes 
& synonym for irritation, and a player must often have the temper 
of an angel, to bear with becoming fortitude the constant defeats 
he sustains from inferior partners at whist. The latter do not 
realise the difference between good and bad play, are astonished 
to find themselves losing a game when it appeared within their 
grasp, and are equally surprised when the adversaries save a game 
against apparently overwhelming cards. Such players, however, 
play on, continuously losing, but affirming that in the end luck must 
equalise itself. It is this element of chance (ever present to the 
mind of the inferior player) which induces him to continue his whist 
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career. It is equally this element of chance which alone makes it 
honourable for the superior player to contend upon equal terms with 
the inferior player. It is of course quite impossible for all players, 
even with equal faculties, to have equal knowledge of the game of 
whist, and the inferior player may reasonably ask, ‘How can [ 
improve myself ?’ 

I assume, before answering this question, that the player has 
done his best to master the leads and other technical information of 
the game, and that he concentrates his attention. My answer, 
then, to him is to invite criticism if he is playing with an accom- 
plished partner. Criticism in a gentle spirit from a competent 
authority is a most valuable auxiliary to a young player. It is 
annotating a game while the cards are fresh in his mind. Criti- 
cism, however, at the whist-table often degenerates, I am sorry to 
say, almost into personal abuse. It seems to be forgotten that, 
although the inferior player may have lost a game by a mistake or 
a series of mistakes, he has played to the best of his ability, and is 
punished in proportion to the value of the points he is playing; yet 
he is sometimes treated by his co-suffering partner as though the 
mistakes were absolutely intentional. Criticism, however true, 
when offered in an imperious spirit or in an offensive tone, fails, and 
most properly, in its effect. The player addressed may feel he is 
wrong, and be utterly unable to defend his play; but, keeping his 
temper, as every one should at the card-table, offers no apology, 
bears the unmannerly criticism without a murmur, but has his own 
opinion about the conduct of his partner. In practice, however, 
every one at the whist-table seems to think himself a competent 
critic, particularly the genius, and the following colloquy ensues 
between the latter and his superior partner : 

‘Why did you not return my lead of clubs 2’ 

He replies, ‘You led the ace and stopped, and I thought you 
had no more. I had only one other myself, and though I might 
have forced you, I preferred, as I was strong in trumps, to go for 
my own suit.’ 

‘But,’ says the genius, ‘ you would not have forced me; I had 
king, knave behind.’ 

‘So I saw afterwards,’ replies his partner; ‘but how could I 
infer this? You should have led the king.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ retorts the genius; ‘ that is what you bookworms 
are always preaching. If you had returned my lead, I should have 
finessed my knave (the queen was to the right), and should have 
given you a discard.’ 

. ‘You are wrong again,’ says his partner; ‘ your left-hand 
adversary had only two clubs, and would have trumped the king.’ 
‘Well,’ replies the genius, ‘ you would have over-trumped him.’ 
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‘But I brought in my hearts,’ answers his partner. 

‘Yes,’ retorts the genius; ‘but only from my good-nature in 
returning your lead.’ . 

The young player listens to the criticism delivered by the genius 
with great confidence and in a loud tone of voice, and arrives at the 
conclusion that whist is a very difficult game. Having read, and 
thoroughly believing, that whist is a game of inferences, he cannot 


follow the criticism of the genius; yet, having also read that whist 


is a combined game, he asks himself why, if the ace of clubs was 
inferentially a singleton, a player asking for a force should not be 
accommodated. 

A few hands later the genius again has the lead, and this time 
leads the king of clubs, won by the left-hand adversary, who, having 
a strong suit of clubs and numerical strength in trumps, leads the 
latter, the first trick in which is won by the genius. The latter 
then leads a diamond, won by his partner, who mentally says, ‘ My 
criticism has been effective ; my partner has queen, ten left, and is 
waiting for the finesse.” Having only the knave and another, he 
returns the knave, headed by the queen, in its turn trumped by the 
genius. In the end the adversaries win the game by means of the 
combined power of the clubs and trumps. Whereupon the genius 
exclaims, 

‘Well, partner, [am surprised! Honours divided; king, knave 
of clubs ; ace, queen of diamonds ; and the whole strength of hearts, 
—to lose two by cards!’ | 

‘Not at all astonishing,’ replies his partner; ‘ it all came from 
leading a single king of clubs.’ 

‘Well,’ retorts the genius, ‘ why did you return my suit? You 
were safe in it; and if you had kept quiet you would have probably 
made your knave and saved the game. Besides, you could have 
opened your own suit of hearts.’ 

‘But,’ replies his partner quietly, ‘ your suit was apparently made. 
I thought you were waiting for the finesse, and by returning the 
knave I was helping you to count my hand.’ 

‘There it is,’ replies the genius,‘ there it is again with your 
book. I don’t care about counting anybody’s hand. I want to 
make tricks.’ And the genius really believes that he has been 
criticising at whist. 

The young player listens, and arrives at the conclusion that it 
is very difficult for the most accomplished player to win against 
three adversaries. 

_ This question may now be asked: What constitutes an accom- 
plished player? I should define an accomplished player to be one 
who plays a simple, straightforward, uniform game, playing according 
to rule, so long as he sees it is to the advantage of the partnership, 
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but who has the judgment to know when to deviate from rule, when 
toconceal information from his partner, and when even to suggest false 
information to him ; who knows how best to accommodate his play 
to the play of a weaker partner, and when to lead trumps, when to 
call for them, and when not to call for them. And this leads me 
now to the consideration of the question, which, since the game of 
whist has become the delight of so many circles, is of special 
interest, namely, whether signalling at whist is unfair. The term 
‘unfair’ at whist is (with the exception of revoking purposely in 
order to conceal an accidental revoke) always used in a limited sense, 
but even in its restricted signification carries with it an element of 
meanness. It is unfair to make during the game any gesture indicat- 
ing disapproval of the play of a partner. It is unfair, otherwise than 
in the ordinary course of recognised play, to give any indication of 
the state of the hand ; and any player guilty of such conduct is, most 
properly, defenceless when rebuked either by his partner or ad- 
versaries. 

But I have never been able to appreciate the validity of the 
argument of unfairness when applied to the signal for trumps. The 
signal grew admittedly out of the strategy of the game. A player 
threw irregularly, and apart from his intention to deceive unneces- 
sarily, a high card to the lead of his adversary, in order to induce 
him to change his suit or to lead a trump, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the suit, apparently in danger. No one doubted then the 
legitimacy of this play, or felt himself justified in pronouncing it 
unfair. 

The irregularity, originating in an intention to deceive the 
adversary, has been utilised for the purpose of informing the partner ; 
and now it is well understood by the most inexperienced player that 
playing, and sometimes discarding to the lead either of the adversary 
or partner, an unnecessarily high card of any denomination is a 
signal or call for trumps. I say sometimes discarding, because a 
player may discard an ace, or other commanding card of the suit, 
for the purpose of showing that he has the control of the suit, 
without any intention of calling for tramps. The main objection 
made to the signal, is that it is a line of play which does not appeal 
to the intelligence of a partner, and from which, in the absence of 
a convention, or, to use language which I prefer, in the absence of a 
prior agreement, a partner could draw no necessary inference that it 
was @ call for trumps. Now is the signal a legitimate prior agree- 
ment ? 

The whist-table is composed of two antagonistic partnerships. 
Success at the game depends upon each partnership combining its 
power with the greatest rapidity and the least expenditure. For 
this purpose, apart from uniformity of play, certain agreements exist ; 
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and, in my judgment, all agreements are fair and lawful which are 
not the result of any secret understanding, which are known to the 
whist-playing community, and which depend upon the reasonable 
bases of giving information as to the state of the hand and furthering 
the opportunity of combination. 

It may be well to mention some of these agreements. 

It is agreed that from knave, queen, king, to five or more of a 
suit, the proper card to lead is the knave; that from knave, queen, 
king alone, or to four, the proper card to lead is the king. Not- 
withstanding that, in both these cases, the value of the knave, 
queen, king, is equal, in actual play, it has been found more advan- 
tageous for the purpose of trick-making, which includes the oppor- 
tunity of counting the hand, that the play should be as agreed, 
rather than that the player should be left to his own choice of 
leading either the king or knave. The value of such an agree- 
ment is at once manifest. If the partner has ace to three, he 
would, the knave not being headed, pass it on the first round, but 
win the second, in order not to keep the command of the suit; but 
with ace to four, he would again pass the second round, giving the 
leader also information, and enabling him to count the hand of his 
partner. Again, it has been agreed that from ace, queen, knave, 
to five or more, the proper card to lead is ace, followed by the 
knave; from ace, queen, knave, alone or to four, the proper card 
to lead is the ace, followed by the queen. The reason again is, 
notwithstanding the equal value of the knave and queen, to enable 
the partner to count the hand, and to place the position of the cards 
later on in the game, and thus, by intelligent combination, to 
assimilate the game more closely to Double Dummy, which is the 
grammar of Whist. 

As the power of counting the hand is now admittedly the basis 
of success at whist, another agreement has been arrived at, which 
is equally defensible upon intelligent grounds, namely, the lead of 
the lowest but one from five or more of a suit. Suppose the power 
of the leader in the suit to be six, seven, eight, knave, queen, in 
the absence of any agreement the proper card to lead would be the 
six. If the power of the partner in the suit consisted of ace, king, 
to four, and the other four cards were equally divided between the 
adversaries, in the play by the partner of the third round of the 
sult, one adversary, probably the weaker of the two, would make a 
trump, and the other get a discard. The effect of this play might 
be damaging from three points of view. The weak adversary may 
have made a trump which, if the numerical power of the leader had 
been known to his partner, he would not have made. The stronger 
adversary has shown his suit without getting the lead, and with no 
expenditure of power, and has possibly, by his discard, deprived the 
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adversaries of another trick. By the lead of the lowest but one— 
and I assume for this purpose that the lead is from five or more, 
and not from weakness—the partner on the second round knows the 
position, and can act accordingly. The idea upon which this 
agreement has been founded originated with Cavendish; and so 
invaluable is it as a means of counting suits of more than four, 
where the lead must be legitimately from a comparatively small 
card, that I regard the invention as not the least of the important 
services he has rendered to the game of whist. It must never be 
forgotten, in the consideration of any of these agreements, that 
information given to a partner is equally given to the adversaries, 
and that the latter have the same opportunity of utilising the infor- 
mation for the purposes of their own game. I come now to the 
question of the prior agreement involving the call for trumps. 
According to well-established rules, if a player has the two and 
three of a suit, he should play the two before the three to the lead 
by his partner or adversary, say, of the king and ace. I admit 
that, in the absence of a prior agreement, a player could draw no 
necessary inference, from the play of the three before the two, that 
it was a call for trumps. There might have been a prior agreement 
that the play of the three before the two to the lead of a partner 
indicated that the player had only two of the suit, but that to the 
lead of the adversary it indicated that he had four of the suit; and 
if agreements made for the purpose of counting the hand are fair 
and lawful, this agreement would have come within the same cate- 
gory. There is, however, no such agreement, but another agree- 
ment logically the extended result of admittedly fair play. 

Can it be seriously argued that it is lawful play for a player to 
endeavour to stop his adversary continuing a suit by the play of a 
high card; and unlawful play, combining his hand with that of his 
partner to follow the same course with him? If it is lawful for a 
player to endeavour to stop his partner by playing a high card, say 
a queen or a knave, to a suit unnecessarily, where is the point at 
which the lawfulness is to stop ? , 

The trump suit overrides and controls all other suits. It has 
a threefold power—the inherent power, as in plain suits, of making 
tricks ; its power of defeating the suits of an adversary; and more 
important still, its power, by disarming the adversaries, of bringing 
in a suit which otherwise, even if established, would be of no use 
for the purposes of trick-making. 

As nothing enters more closely into the modern game of whist 
than the element of time, an inconvenient force, either by the 
partner or adversary, might entirely destroy this latter power. 

Suppose a player to lead the king of a suit and his partner 
to have queen and three small ones; as he must be leading from 
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ace, king, he may have four or five of the suit. His partner, com- 
paring the lead with his own hand, sees that the suit, unless led 
from ace, king, and another, cannot go round three times, with- 
out affording one of the adversaries an opportunity of trumping. 
He has a hand justifying, otherwise, a call for trumps. He has no 
high card of the suit played, by the play of which he could attract 
the attention of his partner. But acting upon the analogy of playing 
unnecessarily a really high card, for the purpose of defending a suit 
most certainly in danger, he plays a higher card before a lower, to 
the lead of the king and ace, thus combining his hand with that of 
his partner, and comprehensively informing him of the relation 
of the trump or controlling suit to the joint hand, as far as the play 
had proceeded. 

Suppose, having otherwise the justifying power, he had not 
signalled, and that the lead had been from ace, king, to five, the 
suit would have been continued, the weak adversary would probably 
have made a trump, the stronger one have obtained a discard, and 
the leader’s suit would have been blocked by his partner’s queen. | 
The combining power of the two hands would have been lost, with 
immediate advantage to the adversaries. 

Suppose, again, the leader to play the king of a suit, of which his 
partner has only two small ones. The latter with a hand otherwise 
justifying a call for trumps, and with great strength in the other 
suits, signals, upon the same principles of combination, that he may 
not by an accidental force be weakened with reference to his power 
of making tricks in his other suits. | 

It must not, however, be assumed that a signal is always 
advantageous. First, it may not succeed. The partner answer- 
ing it may show manifest weakness in the trump suit. By 
answering it he may have deprived himself of the power of trumping 
a winning card of the adversaries. The adversaries, moreover, 
would be justified in forcing each other, when under other cireum- 
stances no such attempt would be made. The signal also may be 
to a lead of an adversary, and the lead may still be with him. 

There is an agreement, founded on sound principles, that where 
the declared strength of trumps is with the adversaries, a player put 
to a discard should discard from his strong suit, thus giving infor- 
mation to his partner. This agreement has been extended to 
a discard after a signal by the adversaries, and before even a lead 
of trumps, upon the assumption that the strength of trumps is with 
the hand signalling. 

The signal for trumps is now so much a part of the game that 
another agreement, apparently inconsistent with it, has been grafted 
upon it. The agreement is called the echo, and is manifested by 
the partner signalling in return, and is an indication of the pos- 
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session of at least four trumps, no matter how small. The effect 
of the echo is, that the player originally signalling should know, as 
far as his partner can tell him, the position of the trumps, and 
should not unnecessarily draw a trump from his partner. The 
logical effect of the echo, except for this prior agreement, ought to 
be to induce the player signalling to continue the trump “lead, 
This agreement, however, has been made in furtherance of the 
doctrine of combination, and thus of utilising the joint power. 

The effect, however, of the agreement for signalling has been 
to place a dangerous weapon in the hands of an injudicious player. 
He is perpetually inviting his partner to play trumps without 
having a hand justifying a call. Weak players avoid leading a 
trump, watching for some invitation from their partner. Weaker 
players still are constantly examining the tricks ; and finding in the 
position of the cards, accidentally disarranged in turning, an indi- 
cation of a call, lead trumps, perhaps to the ruin of the game. 

But watching the cards for the purpose of a signal has the 
negative advantage of stimulating attention, and strengthening the 
memory with reference to the smaller cards. 

As, however, it is unwise, in the absence of knowledge of a 
partner’s hand, to give an indication of strength in trumps unneces- 
sarily, a good player will not signal where he can probably get in 
without the assistance of his partner. For instance, if an adver- 
sary leads the king of clubs, and the strong hand in trumps has 
queen to three, he will probably get in on the third round. To 
signal in the other two cards would be to invite his partner, if he 
had only two ofthe suit, to trump his own winning card of the suit, 
and so waste one of his own trumps. The conclusion at which I 
have arrived is, that the prior agreement relating to the call for 
trumps is, like all other prior agreements known to and acted 
upon by whist-players, the digested intelligence of accumulated 
experience, and is perfectly fair and lawful. It is a prior agree- 
ment legitimately arising out of erratic play, as many other agree- 
ments have legitimately arisen out of uniformity of play. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE. 


By WALTER BESANT anv JAMES RICE, 
AUTHORS OF ‘ THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY,’ ‘THE MONKS OF THELEMA,’ ETO. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


HOW ALISON TOOK IT. 


To gain time is generally the next best thing to gaining the victory. 
Alison had gained time. Gilbert threw himself into a hansom, 
and carried the good news faster than any that was ever brought 
into Ghent, to the house on Clapham Common. 

‘So far,’ he said, ‘we have been successful. Unless anything 
new turns up, Letters of Administration will not be granted for a 
year at least. During that time, we shall have made out our own 
case. Courage, Alison!’ 

This was one of Alison’s bad days. She had lost the old con- 
fident bearing, the insolence which sits so well on happy youth: 
she was dejected ; the ready smile was gone ; her lips were set and 
her eyes were hard. She was of those who have a quarrel with 
fate. It is not unusual; sooner or later we all mistrust the unac- 
countable rulings of destiny, but it is sad when the quarrel begins 
so early in life. 

‘Thank you, Gilbert,’ she said, when he had delivered himself 
of his message and his prophecy of encouragement. ‘Thank you, 
Gilbert. You are all very kind about me. A year to wait, you 
say? Then I shall be of age, and I shall want no more guardians. 
Then I shall go to my uncle—no, I will write to him, because I 
can never see him again—and say, ‘‘If it is only the money you 
want, take it, and leave my father’s memory in peace.’’ I suppose 
he will do that; anything is better than this dragging of his dear 
name before the courts.’ 

‘ The application will be reported in the papers,’ said Gilbert. 
‘A few people who know the name will read it: your own cousins 
will read it, no one else.’ 

Gilbert reckoned without the special London correspondent who 
got hold of the story and retailed it, with additions of his own, for 
the benefit of the country papers. In fact, all England was inter- 
ested in the destination of this vast fortune. Who would not be 
interested in the disposal of more than a quarter of a million of 
money? The mere mention of such a sum stimulates the imagin- 
ation. What years of careful thought—what generations of success 


-—what abilities—what prudence—what swiftness of vision, clear- 
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ness of brain, sacrifice of present pleasure, are represented by so 
gigantic a pile! The vastness of the sum bewilders the poor 
wretch whose only hope is to be a little ‘ before’ the world, so that 
should that calamity, known as ‘ anything,’ happen, his widow and 
the children may be hedged round by the resource of a few hundreds, 
So that the writers of the ‘ London letter,’ most of whom belong to 
the order of those who save little and spend little when they would 
gladly save much and spend more, seized upon the story and dressed 
itup. Happy Stephen! Unhappy Alison! Those who had rich 
relatives reflected with sorrow that there could never be any doubt 
about their marriage ; those who had none built castles in the air, 
and speculated on the chance of unexpected legacies. Of all dreams 
which flesh is heir to, that of unexpected fortune is, I believe, the 
commonest. It is so much more pleasant to dream than to work ; 
it is so much more delightful to look forward to an old age of com- 
fort and case, than to one of hard work and collar to the end. I 
once knew an old gentleman, industrious, religious, moral to the 
highest point, an excellent father, a model husband, whose whole 
life proclaimed to the world his acquiescence with the Church 
Catechism, and the state of life to which he was born. After his 
death it was discovered that for thirty years he had annually pur- 
chased a ticket in the Austrian lottery. He had no rich relations ; 
he could not expect an accession of fortune from any source what- 


ever, yet he dreamed of wealth and bought his ticket every year. 


‘You will not be allowed to throw away your fortune, Alison,’ 
Gilbert went on. ‘ You owe it to yourself, to your father, to fight 
the battle out. But courage! Long before a year we shall have 
managed to get at the truth. Why do you think that marriages 
are not registered, and that registers are not kept? If Stephen 
Hamblin has any reason to wish that the truth should not be dis- 
covered, I have every reason to make me work at its recovery. My 
dear,’—he took her unresisting hand—‘ every hope of my life is 
bound up with it. It shall be found out. Consider, Alison, you 
must have had a mother somewhere. You must have been born 
somewhere, registered somewhere, christened somewhere. We 
know the date of your birth, that is something.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alison, trying to respond to her lover’s eagerness ; 
‘unless Mrs. Duncombe was wrong, I was born twenty years ago, 
on the fifth day of June. There are two facts for you. Can you 
make anything out of them ?’ 

‘By themselves, very little. But I have thought how to use 
them. With the aid of the registers, I can make everything out of 
them. Listen, Alison: we shall put our advertisements in the 
papers, we invite everybody—clergymen, and parish clerks, and 
country doctors—to look for a certain register of birth on such @ 
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dav. When I have got that register, it will be time to consider 
what next. Perhaps your father married under an assumed name. 
We may, by the help of the register, get hold of that name. It 
will lead us to further discoveries. Why, those two facts, the year 
and the day, may prove invaluable. I think we may safely assume 
that the marriage took place in the South of England, probably in 
the neighbourhood of London, because the diaries show clearly, 
and Mr. Augustus Hamblin distinctly recollects, that in the year 
of your birth, and the two years before that, your father was never 
far away from London. Thus, in the summer of your birth he 
went to Bournemouth by himself, and remained there three weeks— 
very likely on business connected with yourself. The year before 
that, he took a holiday early in the summer with his brother 
Stephen, and went fishing. or some weeks he wrote from New- 
bury. The year before that, he spent the whole summer with his 
mother, who was ill at the time, at Brighton. So you see, as 
Stephen Hamblin very clearly saw, there is no room in the page, 
so to speak, for him to have been married anywhere far away from 
London.’ 

Alison sighed. 

‘You come to me, Gilbert, and you raise hopes in my mind 
which make me for the moment happy. O, if I could but clear 
my father’s name! Itis so dreadful to think that all the world 
is jeering and making merry over the accusation brought by his 
own brother—my dear father, so good, so kind, so noble! Why, 
I should have thought there was not a single creature of all who 
knew him in all the world, too low and degraded to acknowledge 
his goodness. It made other people good, while he lived, only 
to be with him and near him. It made me good, then.’ 

‘You are always good, Alison.’ 

She shook her head sadly. , 

‘Tam always fall of regrets, of wicked thoughts, Gilbert. I 
used to be good, when you fell in love with me. ‘That was the 
reason, I suppose.’ 

She would have no recognition of an engagement, and yet she 
spoke to her lover frankly. There was no doubt, at all events, in 
her own mind. Gilbert loved her. Ifshe could, she would marry 
him. She trusted and she distrusted with the same entire abandon- 
ment. To trust in full, to doubt and distrust in full, came from 
her Spanish blood. She was like the Sefiora, her grandmother, in 
mind as well as in face. : 

‘Do you mean that I fell in love with you because you were 
good ?’ asked Gilbert, langhing. ‘No, it was not that. Ido not 
think that a man asks himself, when he falls in love, whether the 
girl is very good; she seems good to her lover; he believes in 
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her goodness; if he did not, he would persuade himself that he 
could make her good. I suppose that after marriage husbands like 
their wives to be good tempered, atleast. Before, it does not matter 
so much.’ 

‘It is wonderful,’ said Alison, ‘how men ever fall in love with 
girls at al.’ 

‘Do not disparage your sex,’ said Gilbert. 

‘O! we are weak. We can do nothing by ourselves ; we take 
our ideas from men ; we look to men for our religion, our manners, 
our thoughts. And yet men fall down at a woman’s feet and wor- 
ship her. As for me, there has been nothing good in me at all 
since the day when my uncle told me—what he was pleased to call 
the truth. I think there will never any more be anything good in 
me at all. I am devoured by evil passions and hatreds and 
wicked thoughts. I find it difficult, sometimes, to believe in my 
father. Yet, if I cannot believe in him, there is nothing. AndI 
think of my uncle with a loathing which makes me sick.’ 

‘Faith, Alison! Have faith.’ 

‘Ah! Gilbert, so long as you are here I find it easy to have 
faith. I feel strong and hopefulthen. Your brave words encourage 
me. When you are gone I begin to doubt again, and if you are 
long away I begin to despair.’ 

‘Poor child! I must come oftener to see you.’ 

‘I do not know whether it is worse to be in the house or to be 
out of it. At home my aunt sits and watches me all day long, 
asking every half-hour if I feel better; and it seems as if I were 
having an operation performed, and they were watching curiously 
to see how I was bearing it. To be sure, the suspense is worse 
than any operation. Even the boy troubles me with his sympathy, 
his eagerness to do everything he can think of for me—he who was 
formerly so careless and selfish—and his delight in assuring 
me, whenever he can find an opportunity, of his protection. You 
see, the very things one used to laugh at and enjoy are become 
fresh causes of trouble to me. Poor Nicolas! He means so well, 
too. But that shows how wrong-headed these things have made 
me. IfI go out, perhaps it is worse, because then I think, as I 
go along, that everybody is saying, ‘‘ There goes Miss Hamblin, as 
she calls herself, though she has no real right to bear the name.” 
Or else I hear them whisper as I pass—this jealousy of mine makes 
me hear the lowest whisper—‘‘ That is Miss Hamblin, who was 
once so proud, and thought herself so rich, and held up her head 
so high above all the rest of us. Now she has been found out, and 
she is going to be turned into the street, without a penny to call 
her own, and not even a name to her back. What a comedown!” 
Even in church I am not free, but I think I feel the people’s eyes 
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on me when they ought to be on their books or on the clergyman in 
the pulpit. They are saying, ‘‘ That is Miss Hamblin. She was 
proud enough a year ago; she is humbled now, poor girl! She 
has no longer got anything to be proud of.’’ So, everywhere and all 
day long, I am watched and mocked and scorned.’ 

Gilbert caught her hand, and kissed the unresisting fingers a 
hundred times. 

‘No, child, no! There is no scorning of you. The world is 
better hearted than you think. There can be nothing but pity and 
respect for you.’ 

‘TI know, I know,’ she replied, with tears in her eyes. ‘ But if 
the evil thoughts are in your own mind you think they are in other 
people’s, and my mind is full of mockery and scorn. Everything 
mocks at me: this garden, the very flowers, the house, even the 
furniture. They all have faces, and they all laugh and flout at 
me, because I pretend to be the heiress, who am nothing at all 
but a nameless girl, They know me for an impostor.’ 

What could Gilbert say in comfort? He muttered some com-. 
monplace. You might as well try to persuade a man with a gaping 
sword wound that he is not hurt. The girl wandered restlessly to 
and fro upon the lawn. It was with her as she told her lover. She 
was haunted day and night by two ghosts, who never left her. One 
of them was the Shade of her former happiness, the other was the 
Shade of her present low estate. One was the ghost of a maiden, 
proud, defiant, self-reliant, looking out upon the future with the con- 
fidence of one for whom Fortune has nothing in store but her choicest 
gifts. She was dressed in silks and satins, this young princess ; 
she rode a stately horse; at her feet the young men fell down, with 
adoring eyes, and knelt ; as she passed, flowers grew up beside the 
way; only to look at her, she felt as she gazed upon this ghost, 
warmed the heart; the children ran after her, and shouted and 
laughed ; the poor came out of their cottages and blessed her. She 
was like a benevolent fairy, who is not an old woman at all, but 
young and beautiful as the day, and not capricious or uncertain, but 
always faithful, loyal, and true. And she was full of the most tender 
and precious Christian thoughts, this shadow. It seemed as if the 
things against which she prayed, just because it was her duty as a 
Christian, and enjoined by the Church—the evils of hatred, wrath, 
malice, and so forth—had no more to do with her than the oTOSS 
Impossibilities of drunkenness and the like. The contemplation of 
so much religion, pure and undefiled, in this perfection of a ghost 
filled Alison’s heart with bitterness. 

As for the other Shade, it presented a sad contrast. For this 
ghost was that of a mere beggar-girl. She went barefoot, and was 
clothed in nothing but old rags and duds, and odds and ends. She 
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shook her head, and cried, with shame and rage, at her own misery, 
She moaned, and wept, and lamented, because she had nothing at 
all of her own. The poorest gipsy-girl had something, but she had 
nothing. The pitiless unsympathising children hooted at her ag 
she went; the poor people came out of their cottages and jeered 
her, because she was so very poor and ragged; the wayfarers flouted 
her, because she was so very lonely and miserable. Every mocking 
gibe was like a knife that went straight to her heart. And that was 
not the worst of it; for this wretched ragged girl, who was s0 
poor in worldly goods, was stripped of all religion as well. She was | 
full of hatred and wrath; she thought well of none; she suspected 
all; she was bitter and envious. In her heart there were none of 
the sweet blossoms of faith, hope, and charity, which flourish so well 
in the congenial soil of the heart of a happy English girl. Alison 
looked on this shadow with shuddering and loathing, as she looked 
on the other with envy and jealousy. | 

Such as they were, they remained by her side, and never left | 
her. 

‘Courage, Alison !’ said Gilbert. He had spoken to her half 
a dozen times, but she returned no answer, being occupied with 
these phantoms. ‘Courage, Alison! Think of brighter things.’ 

‘There are no brighter things,’ she cried bitterly. ‘There is 
nothing but misery and shame. O Gilbert!’ breaking into a pas- 
sionate gesture, ‘why trouble any more about me? Let me go 
away and be forgotten. Let them do what they like with the 
money; if you search any further you may find out some secret 
more shameful than any that has been suspected—if that is pos- 
sible ; you may find out why my father hid away, and would tell to 
no one the story of my birth.’ 

She broke from him and ran, hiding her face with a gesture of 
shame, into the house. 

Gilbert remained in the garden. A quarter of an hour later she 
returned, the fit of passion over, calm and cold. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said, holding out her hand, ‘I do not often 
give way. To-day, the thought of my case being pleaded in open 
court, my name being bandied about among all those people, mad- 
dened me. I will try to bear it. But, Gilbert, be wise; do not 
waste your precious time upon me. I am content to let all go, so 
that there be no further questioning.’ 

‘That is not the faith we want to see in you,’ said Gilbert. 
‘Why, that would be treachery to the very name you want to see 
unsullied. Have confidence, dear Alison! we will carry the matter 
through, and we shall not fail to see the name of Anthony Hamblin 
pass through the ordeal triumphantly. Only have faith.’ 

‘I wish I could,’ she murmured. 
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Here they were joined by Alderney Codd. He had come down 
by the humbler conveyance—the omnibus. His thin face was 
wreathed with smiles. 

‘You have heard the news, Alison ?’ he began. ‘ Of course you 
have—Gilbert has told you. Well, so far, we have every reason to 
be satisfied. Time—time: that is what we want.’ 

‘You see, Alison,’ said Gilbert, ‘we are all agreed. With a 
little time we shall, we must succeed.’ ‘ 

‘Time to prove things,’ Alderney added, ‘that is all; to prove 
things which we know already. We know them, I say, all but the 
names. God bless my soul! It is matter of faith.’ 

‘Thank you, Cousin Alderney,’ said Alison; ‘I am rich in 
friends, if in nothing else.’ 

‘Why,’ said Alderney, planting himself firmly, ‘ whenever I put 
on that coat which your poor father lent me, and which I have re- 
tained out of respect to his memory, I feel a glow of gratitude, more 
warming than a pint of port. Of course I am ready to work for you. 
Outside the court’—he laughed at the recollection—‘ I met Ste- 
phen himself, looking his very blackest. It went to my heart to 
treat him so—my cousin and my oldest friend. But I thought of 
Anthony and I cut him—dead. Jack Baker was with him. Ah! 
they’ve got my prospectus of the Great Glass Spoon Company. 
After thirty years’ friendship, after so many good times as we have 
had together, it seemed hard; and to lose the Great Glass Spoon 
Company as well. But gratitude, Alison, gratitude stood between 
us. Gratitude said, ‘‘ You cannot know any longer the man who is 
trying to rob your benefactor’s orphan.” ’ 

‘But,’ said Alison, ‘ can you not even know my uncle Stephen ? 
must you break altogether with him ?’ 

‘i must,’ said Alderney gloomily. ‘ I cannot serve two interests. 
I cast in my lot, Alison, with yours.’ 

I think I have omitted to state Alderney had been requested by 
the partners to take the position of guardian, or vice-guardian. He 
was, in fact, promoted to that post of dignity, vice Stephen Ham- 
blin, cashiered, on the strength of which he gave himself airs of 
importance in the Birch-Tree Tavern. He slept at the house: in 
the morning, such was his zeal, he rose at six, breakfasted early, 
and set off on his quest among the London parish registries, both 
official and ecclesiastical. He carried a big pocket-book with a 
pencil in readiness to make entries, should any bearing on the sub- 
ject be found. But for some time nothing at all was discovered in 
London churches. 

He returned to Clapham about half-past six or seven, and dined 
with the ladies. He cheered the banquet by anecdotes of his past 
experiences, revealed a new world—a series of new worlds—to Ali- 
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son, by describing how he had rowed, played cricket, sung songs at 
supper, and otherwise distinguished himself at Cambridge ; how, 
with Stephen, he once stayed for six months in the Quartier Latin 
of Paris : how he had sojourned, by himself, among the students of 
Heidelberg: how he had lost his little fortune and mortgaged half 
his little income to pay off his creditors, and how he had become a 
person of great distinction in the world of finance. 

It was all wonderful: the contemplation, at second-hand, of life 
under so many new aspects distracted Alison, and turned her thoughts 
from her present anxieties. Alderney, too, had a powerful imagina- 
tion; his stories were touched with that light which is neither of 
heaven nor of earth, of unreality desirable and beautiful, which only 
a man with some touch of genius knows how to infuse: and he un- 
derstood how to place himself as the central figure in the group. 

About one or two things. she was uncertain. It was not clear 
when her cousin could find the time to become the profound scholar 
which he loved to represent himself; nor was it quite apparent to 
her that the real objects and aims of the Universities of Cambridge, 
Heidelberg, and Paris were best arrived at by such a life as he de- 
scribed as common among the students. Finally, she could not un- 
derstand that it was altogether right to promote the establishment 
of companies whose only object seemed to be to enable their founders 
to sell out when the shares were high, and then to collapse. But 
Alderney assured her that she could not comprehend financial mo- 
rality. It resembled, he said, diplomacy; every one knew that if 
diplomacy were to be stripped of brag, bounce, lies, and pretence, 
the trade of diplomatists would be gone, and we might transact 
the affairs of nations by means of guileless girls or conscientious 
curates. 

As for Nicolas, he utilised the presence of so great a scholar for 
his own purposes: he read novels, in fact, while Alderney Codd 
wrote his exercises for him. 

‘ Your Latin subjunctive moods,’ said the boy, ‘ are sound ; but 
your French past participles are shaky. Ifyou go on living here 
till the end of the half, I shall have a shy at the Latin verse prize. 
Now then—Exercise forty-three. On the oblique narrative. Here’s 
Balbus again—no getting rid of that chap anyhow.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


HOW YOUNG NICK SPENT HIS HALF-HOLIDAY. 


ON a warm and pleasant morning in May, about a week after the 
Hamblin case was heard in Court, the boys of the Clapham Grammar 
School came flocking from the class-rooms as the clock struck twelve. 
After the nature of boys they ran, jumped, shouted, and laughed. 
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One among them all neither ran, nor jumped, nor shouted. He only 
walked. And he was a boy with white hair and pink eyes. He dug 
his hands into his pockets, wore his hat a little tilted over his fore- 
head, which conveys the idea of a thoughtful nature, and calmly 
surveyed the mob of contemporaries with the eye of a philosopher. 

Young Nick, in fact, was not a clubbable boy. He went his 
own way. Nobody ever saw him in a cricket-field, nor was he ever 
in the ‘worry’ of a football match. If he sawa game of cricket 
going on upon Clapham Common, he gave the players a wide berth ; 
the Common was broad enough for him and them. If he saw the 
football come bounding over the rough surface in his direction, he 
retired, laterally, so as to avoid the crowd which came after it. The 
common gauds which delight boyhood gave no joy to Nicolas. The 
silver cups, offered for competition at athletics, he valued at their 
weight in silver, and no more. This was not much, and so he rarely 
entered his name in any trial of skill, strength, or speed. Yet, 
after the sports were over, he might have been observed, had he 
been watched, going through every one of the events by himself, 
one after the other, and making careful comparisons of his own re- 
sults with those obtained by the winners. If he held aloof from his 
schoolfellows out of hours, in school he was still more self-contained. 
Nothing moved him, no spirit of emulation possessed him ; he never 
cared to be high in his form, nor was he depressed if his place was 
low. He was absolutely unmoved by any of the exhortations, in- 
citements, or satiric remarks of his masters. He neither took nor 
pretended to take the smallest interest in the routine school-work, 
and he valued a prize, as he valued a silver cup, at exactly the sum 
it cost at the bookseller’s. 

‘Greek !’ he would say contemptuously. ‘What is the use of 
Greek in the City? Who wants Greek in the army? Greek is 
invented for schoolmasters to pretend to be able to read it. Catch 
them reading Greek when no one’s looking, and for their own plea- 
sure. Yah! They can’t do it. Latin again. Do the partners 
in the great City Houses write Latin verses ? Do they grind oat 
exercises in the subjunctive mood? Do they make their clerks say 
~ gee verbs and the rules of syntax every morning? Gam- 

on! 

Euclid was another branch of education for which he entertained 
the most profound contempt, holding that the City required no geo- 
metry of a young man. But arithmetic, writing, drawing, French, 
German, and geography, were subjects which he plainly saw to have 
a solid commercial value, and he worked at them with zeal and 
vigour; so much so, indeed, that on more than one occasion he 
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There were other things, not generally taught in schools, at 
which this remarkable youth worked hard, in those hours when his 
comrades were running wild about the Common. He had conceived 
the very just idea that deportment, manners, ease in suciety, and a 
good tone, were of more use to a young man in the City than any. 
where else. Accordingly, he had begged Alison to consider him as 
her pupil, and in these departments he became voluntarily subject 
to her as his mistress. He could be, and frequently was, as we 
have already seen, as vulgar a boy as ever walked. Yet the lessons 
had their effect, and the boy’s slang was only affected, just as other 
boys’ fine manners are put on for the occasion. 

He was a handy boy, too, and practised small arts. He hada 
lathe with which he could make all sorts of things; and he could 
carve in wood: and he could execute fret-work ; and he could take 
a watch to pieces, and once nearly succeeded in putting it together 
again. And he worked steadily at shorthand, always with the view 
of becoming more useful in the City. In short, he intended to pre- 
sent himself, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, as an accomplished 
young clerk, ready for any kind of work—the perfect clerk, whose 
undoubted destiny is a partnership. I believe it was Socrates who 
first explained how useful and excellent a thing it is that a man 
should resolve on perfection in his own line, so that if he be a car- 
penter he will be the best possible carpenter, and if a statesman the 
best possible statesman, and so forth. It is by such men that suc- 
cess is achieved: such a carpenter, Socrates pointed out, wins the 
wreath of carpentering, which is made of shavings. 

In addition to these virtues of resolution and industry, young 
Nick possessed that of silence; no one ever suspected him of serious 
intentions, except Alison, who watched him, gave him advice, and 
to whom he confided in a way his projects and his schemes for the 
conduct of life. 

This reduction of education to its practical uses was not without 
effect upon the boys with whom young Nick worked. They were all 
boys connected with the City; they all—except one every year, who 
took the annual scholarship and went up to Oxford or Cambridge 
—looked to the City as the scene of their future labours and 
triumphs: they were all taught at home to regard ‘ business’ as 
the noblest profession, because it brings in most money: the clever 
boy who carried off the prizes, became captain of the school, went 
up to Cambridge and distinguished himself, was regarded with a 
sort of pity, because the City would be closed to him. He might 
take a good degree: he might achieve greatness as a preacher or 
a lawyer or a writer; but, poor beggar! he would never have any 
money. 


So that young Nick’s teaching fell upon rich soil, and took 
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root and flourished. Yet, as always happens, there were none, ex- 
cept himself, who advanced beyond the grumbling stage, and struck 
out a practical line for himself. poe ae 

A boy so singular in appearance, so original in his manner of 
regarding life and its duties, SO self-contained, and with that in- 
geniously mischievous leaning to which attention has been already 
drawn, was, of course, a noticeable feature in the school. At 
prize-giving days it pleased the boy to overhear other boys whisper- 
ing to their sisters, ‘ That’s young Nick: there he is, with the white 
hair.’ 

On this particular morning he first looked up into the sky and 
observed that the day was bright; then he felt in his pocket and 
found that the eighteenpence which constituted all his wealth was 
safe in the corner in three sixpences. Then he reflected gravely : 

‘I did tell the old lady that I might have business at Anthony 
Hamblin & Company. She won’t mind if I don’t go home for 
dinner, and it’s only cold roast beef, and eighteenpence will get me a 
good deal better dinner than cold roast beef. Then where am I to 
get the next eighteenpence? Uncle Anthony, we all miss you. — 
Eighteenpence—well, I can walk in, and if the money runs to it I 
can get back on a ’bus.’ 

For an active boy of thirteen a walk from Clapham to London 
Bridge is not far, and it is full of interest. First the way lies along 
a broad and open road, with substantial villas on either side as old 
as the great houses in the gardens round the Common; there is a 
Nonconformist church with pillars and pediment almost as magnifi- 
cent as anything that Athens could ever show; there is the Swan, 
a road-side public-house with its water-trough in front, and always 
carts of hay standing about, thirsty horses drinking, drivers talking 
and passing round the frequent pewter, stable-boys dawdling about, 
so that the place presents somewhat of the rusticity which it boasted 
fifty years ago when first it was founded. Presently you pass what 
was once the village of Stockwell, where there was a famous, but 
not at all a fearful, ghost. Then begin shops. Then another 
stretch of road with terraces, but no longer great gardens, and some 
of the terraces are dingy; then more shops; then Kennington 
Church, ugly, and yet venerable by reason of its vast churchyard, 
where lie the bones of so many thousand citizens. To young Nick 
the church was a sort of half-way house. Besides, there was a 
clock in the tower. Beyond the church is the park, as large as my 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief, ornamented with a lodge which does in- 
finite credit to its architect—the late Prince Consort. After the 
park, the Horns Tavern, regarded by boys from Clapham as the real 


ee of town, and then shops, more shops, and yet more 
shops. 
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‘Why,’ asked young Nick, ‘don’t they knock them all into one 
mighty great shop, and then take turns to keep it, so that they would 
have six days’ holiday out of the seven, at least ?’ 

The question was asked some little time ago, but no practical 
answer has yet been given, and I think there are still about ag 
many shops as ever. 

Arrived at the Horns, young Nick trudged on with lighter step, 
He was about to enter the golden ground—Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
where one day he, too, would be enabled to stoop and gather the 
yellow nuggets. His white hair, white eyebrows, and pink com- 
plexion made the people turn and stare at him. ‘That he did not 
mind. It was a kind of tribute to his greatness ; personal merit, 
he argued to himself, made him an Albino. He only held his head 
higher and walked with more assurance. The meanness of the shops 
in Newington Causeway affected him painfully. Trade ought to be 
majestic, he thought. Presently the sight of an immense block of 
buildings overshadowing the Tabernacle cheered him. It was con- 
secrated to the cordwaining mystery. ‘There is Money,’ said young 
Nick, ‘in Boots.’ 

Presently he came to London Bridge. Here he halted to lean 
over the low parapet, and gaze down the river upon the forest of 
masts in the Pool, the steamers threading their way up and down 
the tortuous highway of the river, which was by no means silent, 
but exasperatingly noisy, with the bells, the whistles, the steam 
escapes of the boats, and the oaths of the long-shore men, who, all 
of them three-fourths drunk, were taking the empty ships down the 
river, from London Port to Leith. 

‘They bring their cargoes,’ said young Nick thoughtfully, ‘ to 
the Docks. There is indigo, and cochineal, and dates, and figs, 
and silk, and tea, and coffee, and corn, and brandy, and palm-but- 
ter, and all sorts, such as ostrich feathers, and elephants’ tusks, 
and porpoise skins, and bacon, and cheese, and apples. They come 
from all the corners of the world. They unload at the Docks; and 
then we, the merchants of London, begin to make our money out of 
the cargoes. Aha! That is where the fun begins. The niggers 
toil and moil, growing the stuff, and weeding it, and picking it, 
getting horribly licked with rattan-canes all the while—ho, ho!— 
then the sailors stow it away, and bring it home, going up aloft in 
all weathers, tumbling overboard and getting drowned—ha, ha!— 
then the dock-labourers, at eighteenpence a day—ha, ha! ho, ho! 
—put it ashore in the Docks; and then our turn comes. What 4 
beautiful thing it is to be a British merchant, and in the City of 
London! We sit at our ease before our desks ; our travellers go 
about for us among the retail traders getting orders; the clerks 
receive them; we have got just nothing to do, except to divide 
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ne the profits. O, what a pity, what a thousand pities, that poor 
ld ynele Anthony got drowned before I was old enough to go into the 
a! 
al eo some incident in morning school had irritated him, for 
Ag he went on: 
| ‘Bah! As if the subjunctive mood would ever help a man to 
>», | partnership! Balbus feared that it was all up with the army, did 
1, — he? Then what a white-livered cowardly sneak Balbus must have 
e © been! I hope he was with the army, and it was all up with him! 
. © But one never knows what became of Balbus, because he always 
rt turns up again, and always pretending to smile, and always funking 
t, — something. Certainly Balbus must have been a great humbug, 
d and I am quite sure that he got into such an Almighty Funk at 
s © last, that he forgot all about his tenses and moods, mixed up the 
e | subjunctive and the indicative, and used the imperfect for the 
f — present.’ 
. & More he would have meditated, but that he looked round and 
y — perceived that he was the object of earnest contemplation on the 
part of an old lady, apparently of failing eyesight, because she held 
1 a pair of glasses close to her eyes. She was gazing on his white 
f | hair, and certainly either did not see, or could not understand the 


jacket. And she thought he was meditating suicide. 

‘Aged man!’ she murmured, in impassioned accents, ‘do not, 
do not, I entreat you, destroy your life !’ 

‘O Lord!’ cried young Nick, ‘ here’s a precious game!’ 

He was in one of those embrasures, retreats, upon London 
Bridge, where one can sit breezily and contemplate the passing 
crowd, or the argosies of the Port. 

‘Here’s a game!’ he cried. Regardless of the small crowd 
which gathered round in a moment, he amazed the poor old lady, 
who was feeling in her bag for a tract, by executing before her a 
pas seul, a reminiscence of a hornpipe, with an agility and grace 
surprising in one so old. While she was still staring aghast, he 
had finished, and descending from the little semicircle, he squared 
his elbows and pushed through the mob which had gathered round, 
with a good-humoured ‘ Now, then, can’t you let a man pass ?” 

It will be seen that young Nick already understood the true art 
of making points. You must be unexpected, brisk, confident, and 
brief. Before the old lady had half realised that the snowy locks 
belonged to a boy and not an old man at all, and before the crowd 
had half understood the full humour of the situation, which they 
would take home and gradually evolve, the hero of it was gone, 
Vanished in the crowd, never more to be seen by the greater part. 

The boy, greatly rejoicing at the discomfiture of the old lady, 
Proceeded on his walk. He first repaired to the central office at 
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Great St. Simon Apostle. He knew all the clerks in the place, 
and they all knew that his first ambition was to have a desk among 
them. His last ambition, Nick kept to himself. He had purposed, 
as part of to-day’s amusement, dining in company with some of his 
friends among the junior clerks. Everybody in the house, indeed, 
regarded the boy as one of themselves. For him it was splendid 
to sit among the diners at Crosby Hall, to call grandly for what he 
chose from the list, to ask for a half-pint of old and bitter, mixed, 
boiled beef ‘ underdone, Lizzie, and not too much fat,’ with carrots, 
potatoes, and new bread; to have the dinner served up in hot plates, 
each with its tin cover, brought in a delightful pile; to inquire 
tenderly, just like a regular clerk, after Lizzie’s health and spirits 
that morning, and to congratulate the young lady on her looks; 
to consider the question of college-pudding or cheese, and to feel 
that the day must be marked by the exhibition of the former; to 
ask for the bill, to dally with the half-pint as if it were a decanter 
of sherry, and as if you were not pressed for time, O dear no, not 
at all, and could get back to the office whenever you felt so dis- 
posed; to pay your money, exchanging the compliments of the 
season with the young lady (of more severe aspect) who takes the 
money at the door, help yourself to a tooth-pick, and stroll with 
dignity down the street in the direction of the workshop, quickening 
gradually as you approached the portals, and entering briskly and 
with the appearance of zeal. All this was a very delightful change 
after the irresponsible meals at home. It made young Nick feel 
as if he were already a clerk in the office, already had a desk of his 
own, already had placed his foot on the lowest rung of the ladder 
up which he meant to climb until he stood in the dizziest heights 
with Augustus the Great and William the Silent. That, however, 
was in the far distance. For the present, he envied every one in 
the Firm, from the office-boy at five shillings a week, to the senior 
clerks and managers of departments. 

To-day, to the boy’s disappointment, it was already half-past 
one when he got to Great St. Simon Apostle, and the young clerks, 
his friends, were dispersed, multivious, in quest of food. 

So he resolved to dine by himself, and rambled about the office, 
from one room to another, trying the stools, and wondering which 
were the most comfortable desks. When he had finished a hasty 
inspection of the clerks’ room, he made his way up-stairs. These 
were the rooms of the senior clerks and of the partners. ‘ Mr. 
Augustus Hamblin,’ on one door; ‘Mr. William Hamblin,’ on 
another door; and, alas! on another the name of Mr. Anthony 
Hamblin. 

Young Nick sorrowfully turned the handle, and peeped in. No 
one was there, and he entered the room, softly closing the door 
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pehind him. Everything was just as Anthony had left it, except 
that the safe stood open, with all the papers taken out. The chair 
before the table; the table itself; an office-coat hanging behind the 
door; the cupboard where the sherry and biscuits were kept, with a 
box or two of cigars; the big screen in the corner; the grimy 
windows ; the wax candles ; the great plated inkstand ; the massive 
pad of blotting-paper—all reminded the boy of his uncle. 

‘QO uncle Anthony,’ he said, for the second time that day, 
sitting in the dead man’s chair, ‘what a pity, what a thousand 
pities, that you were drowned before I was old enough to come into 
the House! But I will get in somehow; and, before all is done, 
I will sit in this chair as a partner. See if I don’t!’ 

There was something uncanny about this empty room, full of 
associations ; and the boy quickly left it, shutting the door very 
softly behind him. He did not dare to visit the partners’ rooms, 
nor those of the chief clerks ; and, after a little exchange of facetie 
with the porters, he left the house, and turned his face in a south- 
easterly direction, which led him, by way of Gracechurch-street and 
Eastcheap, to Tower Hill. He had forgotten that he was hungry, 
and was making in the direction of the place he loved next best to 
Great St. Simon Apostle, the Docks. 

Tower Hill always pleased him mightily. There are great 
warehouses there, with cranes, wagons, and other signs of busi- 
ness ; there is the Mint, always engaged in manufacturing sovereigns 
for the reward of successful merchants ; there is the Trinity House, 
which keeps an ever-watchful eye over the safety of the mercantile 
marine. There are, as many people know, other associations con- 
nected with Tower Hill. Young Nick had read about some of 
these, or, rather, had learned about them in history lessons; but 
they did not stick, any more than the Latin subjunctive. He had 
no leanings towards historical associations. He was not, like some 
among us, haunted by the ghost of the Past. Not at all. He 
looked at the White Tower, on which the sun was shining splen- 
didly, as it has shone for eight hundred years, and murmured, 
‘What a beautiful place for the head offices of the House! and 
plenty of room all about for our own warehouses.’ But then, he 
would have gazed upon the walls of the Holy City itself without 
emotion. 

. He went on, turning to the right, and came upon the usual 
little crowd of merchant sailors, standing about on the pavement 
opposite the Board of Trade Office, waiting to be hired. They are 
& curious body of men, these mercantile Jacks. They lack the 
independence and careless ease of their brethren of the Royal Navy. 
hey are not clean like them; nor do they take a pride in the 
smartness of their dress ; nor are they conspicuous for the appear- 
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ance of physical activity. They are not spry; they have no jovia. 
lity ; their cheeks are mostly bloated with bad liquor; their eyes 
are dull; their gait is heavy; their attire is a mixture of sea-goin 

and shore-going togs; their hands are in their pockets; they look 
ashamed of themselves. They seem to say, ‘Behold us, you who 
have neglected us, and left us to be the prey of greedy shipowners 
and piratical crimps. See what we are, the descendants of the 
gallant heroes who sailed Westward-Ho! with Raleigh and Drake 
and Hawkins. Around us are the land-sharks who plunder us, the 
black-eyed sirens—most all of them have one black eye at least— 
who destroy us, the office where we sign articles which enslave us, 
Beyond us are the craft which take us to our doom—ill-found, ill- 
rigged, the cheating venture of a cheating shipper. On board them 
we are fed with rancid pork and weevily biscuit. There are 
not enough of us to navigate her even in smooth seas. We are 
knocked down by mate or skipper with anything handy, a rope’s end 
or a marline-spike. On board there is no safety, nor respite of 
work, nor any comfortable thing at all. On shore there is the mad- 
ness of rioting and drink, which is the only joy we know. We are 
for ever on the frying-pan or in the fire. Your navy-men you 
watch over. For them you have chaplains, doctors, schools, homes, 
societies, and pensions. You forbid their officers to ill-treat them; 
you provide them with good and abuudant food; you train them, 
educate them, and you find your ships well. But for us you do 
nothing ; and we all reel, blind and deaf and careless and uncared 
for, into the abyss.’ 

They did not speak so, however, to young Nick, who regarded 
them with enthusiasm. 

‘Splendid fellows!’ he said. ‘ They don’t mind how much hard 
work they do. They don’t mind how bad the weather is, nor how 
cold. They like to feel that they are bringing money—heaps of 
money—home to the partners of the great City firms, making them 
richer every day. I couldn’t feel like that myself. But then I’m 
not a sailor.’ 

Then he came to the gates of St. Katharine’s Docks. 

Cerberus, in shape of three policemen, stands at those gates; 
young Nick, whom the three knew perfectly well, and all about him, 
always made a point at these gates of going through a little comedy 
of intrigue. He pulled a leather book from his jacket pocket, ex- 
tracted, standing without the gates, a couple of documents which 
were in reality Latin exercises, examined them with great care, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and marched through the portals with 
the air of one who has important business, not to be delayed a 
moment, in connection with dock warrants. He assumed, in fact, 
the character of a junior clerk. He did not for a moment deceive 
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the policemen, who knew that he was in some way connected with 
the family of Hamblin, the great Indigo merchants, and that he 
was only here to prowl round and look about him. It is against 
the rules to admit any one except on business, but this boy was an 
exception. Besides, on this occasion, when he came out again 
they had their revenge. : 

Once within the Docks, the boy can go where he likes undis- 
turbed. There are the great ships in the basin, some unloading 
with the aid of mighty derricks and steam-cranes, and a great ‘ yeo 
heave oh !’ and a running of chains and a dropping of ropes and a 
deft stowing in their places on the wharves of cases, casks, bags, 
and boxes, while the busy feet trample and the boatswains whistle, 
and the laden men run backwards and forwards as if they were 
merry-making, instead of furnishing an illustration of the primeval 
curse. There are the officers who seem never tired of looking on 
and checking the delivery of cargo told out for them as it goes over- 
board; there are the piles of bales under the sheds which seem to 
grow larger and larger; there are rows of the inexhaustible ships 
which are for ever pouring out their contents. 

Young Nick knows better than to venture near one of the 
vessels which are loading or unloading. He stands afar off and 
watches these ; well out of the reach of men who, if boys get in 
their way, are capable of a cuff which not only hurts, but also humi- 
liates, as well as of an oath which may even please if it be of 
strange and novel construction. Now mates of merchantmen show 
great ingenuity in blasphemy. 

He walked slowly round the Docks, till he came to a ship which 
he knew, a ship which brought home indigo, and was now waiting 
to take cargo before going off again, outward bound. He ran across 
the plank which served as a bridge to the wharf, and jumped upon 
the deck. Nobody was on board, except a quartermaster who knew 
him, and grinned a salute. 

‘Hope you’re well, Master Nick,’ said the man, touching his hat. 

‘Quite well, thank you, Quartermaster,’ replied the boy. Here 
was dignity! To be saluted on the hurricane-deck; what a pity 
that there was no one by to witness this gratifying mark of respect ! 
‘What sort of a voyage did you have ?” 

‘So—so, sir! Weather terrible bad in the Bay.’ 

‘Ah! I think I'll overhaul her,’ said Nick, with more gran- 
deur than he had ever assumed before in his life. 

_ He proceeded, alone and unaided, to overhaul the ship. That 
18 to say, he examined the cabins, the saloons, and the sleeping- 
bunks for’ard ; he inspected the cook’s galley, the carpenter’s cabin, 


descended into the engine-room, and peered down into the impene- 
trable darkness of the hold. 
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‘She draws seven-and-twenty feet when she’s loaded,’ said the 
boy. ‘Twenty-seven feet deep, all full of indigo for Anthony 
Hamblin & Company. What a heap of money they must be 
making !’ 

He returns to the deck, and nods encouragingly at the quarter. 
master. ‘ All right below,’ he says, as officially as if he were an 
Elder Brother of the Trinity House. ‘All right below.’ Then he 
shuts one eye, and turns the other up aloft, to inspect the rigging 
and the masts. 

‘A serviceable craft, Quartermaster. A 1, first-class, and well 
found.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ replied the man, without a smile. 

Young Nick, well pleased with his official inspection of the 
steamer, returned to the wharves, where, for a quarter of an hour 
more, he wandered among those sheds which receive dates, tama- 
rinds, and sugar. Ifa stray date found its way to his mouth, he 
stood in the critical attitude of a taster while he ate it. When 
it was gone, he shook his head sadly, as if dates were no longer 
what he remembered dates to have been, before he went on. All 
these acres covered with merchandise ; all these ships, perpetually 
coming home laden and going out laden; everything wanting the 
hand of the merchant before it can be moved or sold, or even 
grown. 

‘Why,’ cried young Nick to his soul, in an accent of fine 
rapture, ‘why, the very first Anthony Hamblin that ever was, he 
who began the business, hadn’t a half, nor a quarter, nor a 
hundredth part the chance that the juniorest clerk—‘ positive, 
juvenis, young; comparative, junior, younger; superlative wanting’ 
(quoting a favourite passage from the Latin Grammar) ; ‘ juniorest 
is the word—the juniorest clerk in the House has nowadays, if he 
knows how to take it. Fortunately, most of them are blind and 
deaf, owing to having had too much Latin subjunctive, which is 
enough to make any man a fool. ‘‘ Balbus feared that it would be 
all over—”’ Bah! Wait till my turn comes.’ 

He finishes his tour of inspection through the Docks by visiting 
the great house of many stories in which he is most interested. 
He always ends with this house, just as a Chinaman, working his 
way through a pile of rice, tasteless and uninteresting by itself, 
ends with the bonne bouche, the morsel of ‘ snook,’ which lies at 
the top. It is the Indigo House. . 

The dyes are arranged together, in a sort of order of merit, if 
you can make it out. Beyond the indigo shed are sheds in which 
are long, oblong, brick-like parcels, brown in colour, oozing clammy 
juices and irrepressible moistnesses through the pores of their 
wrappers. Close to the Indigo House itself one becomes aware of 
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strange men. They bring to the mind, at first sight, a reminis- 
cence of St. Alban’s Church. That is because they wear cassocks 
and a biretta cap. But they are not Ritualistic clergy, not at all ; 
nor are they officially affiliated to guild, brotherhood, or mopus- 
mock-monkery of any kind whatever. Look again. Your mind, if 
you be differently constituted to young Nick, finds itself ravished 
backwards up the stream of time. You forget the ecclesiastical 
man-milliners. You are far away in sunny Castile ; you are assisting 
at a grand Function, blessed by Church and Pope. The purification 
of doctrine is presented to your eyes by the outward and visible 
ceremony of burning heretics. The garments and the cap worn at 
the Auto da Fé seem to have descended to the employés of the 
indigo storehouses. They are no longer painted over with devils, 
it is true. One misses, and regrets the loss of, the devils; but 
they are of the same cut. I believe that when the Inquisition 
came to a sudden and untimely end, some commercial adventurer 
bought up all its stage properties, and sold them to the Directors of 
St. Katharine’s Docks. If research were properly endowed} as it 
should be, I would investigate the history of those caps and 
smocks. 

The sight of them always filled the heart of the boy with a sort 
of painful yearning. He loved them; and he could not as yet feel, 
as he would if he entered the House, as if they partly belonged to 
himself. 

‘We import,’ he said, with a smack of his lips, as if he was 
detailing a list of things good to eat, ‘we import indigo’ (smack) ; 
‘then myrobolans’ (smack), ‘and cochineal’ (smack). ‘ Great 
profits in all the departments: but give me indigo.’ 

The Indigo House is a great fire-proof building, with massive 
stone staircase. The steps, of course, were once white; the walls 
were once whitewashed ; both walls and steps are now a deep per- 
manent blue; the ceiling is believed to have been originally white 
—that, too, is now a dark and beautiful blue. At every stage, a 
door opens upon a vast low hall, every one filled, or gradually 
filling, with boxes and cases containing indigo, and every one pro- 
vided with an open window, or door, at which the indefatigable 
crane delivers its messages in the shape of boxes. The floor of 
each is blue, the walls are blue, the ceiling is blue; the very desk 
at which the clerks enter the number of packages is blue, and they 
spread a fresh sheet of brown paper over it every morning, so that 
the writer may lay his book upon it without making that blue as 
well. Where there is a knot in the wood, either in the floor or in 
the desks, it stands out, shining, as if it were a cobble of blue-stone 
used for washing. 


Young Nick climbs steadily and gravely up the stairs, looking 
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into every room. There are six or seven floors; each is exactly 
like the one below it, except that each one seems bluer than the 
one below, probably because the eye itself becomes gradually inca. 
pable of seeing any other colour. The top floor of all is the sales. 
room, only used four times a year. Once young Nick had been 
privileged to behold it on one of the great days. Long tables ran 
from side to side, provided with little paper trays, each with its 
wall an inch and a half high, containing samples. The merchants 
and buyers went up and down curiously studying the contents of the 
trays, comparing them with a sample they had in a box, and every 
now and then making an entry in a catalogue. That was real 
responsibility, Nick thought, sighing for the time when he, too, 
might be trusted to purchase for the firm. Outside the salesroom, 
on that day only, cooks were frying toothsome chops and succulent 
steaks for the luncheon of the buyers. ' 

Ah! happy, grand, glorious, and enviable lot, to"be a merchant 
of London City and port—and happiest lot of all, to be a merchant 
in the: Indigo trade. 

The Docks had no more to show the boy, who descended the 
stairs slowly and came out into the sunshine, which for a while was 
blue, like the walls of the place he had left. He had seen the load- 
ing and the unloading; he had overhauled a ship entirely by him- 
self, and on his own responsibility ; he had seen the smocks and 
biretta caps again, and had visited once more those vast halls of 
the Indigo House which, gloomy and dark as they were, seemed to 
him more delightful than the Crystal Palace, more sunny than 
Clapham Common. 

As he approached the gates, the three merry policemen who 
guarded them winked each with his left eye, and ranged themselves 
before the portals. 

‘ Now, sir,’ said the first, ‘ we'll see what you’re carrying out if 
you please.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the second jocular one, ‘a hundredweight or so of 
cigars, I dessay.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the third mad wag, ‘or a hogshead o’ brandy, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Now, sir.’ 

Young Nick was not frightened: not at all: he was delighted. 
This was an adventure which he had not suspected. It would be 
grand to tell the boys next day. He feigned terror. 

‘O Lord!’ he cried ‘ this is dreadful. You don’t think, really, 
I’ve got any cigars, do you, gentlemen ?’ 

He was so thin, and his trousers and jacket were so tight, that 
even @ solitary cigarette would have been detected in any of his 
pockets. 


The policemen scowled: the merry policemen frowned. 
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‘We shall see,’ they said. 
‘And brandy, too?” asked young Nick. ‘0! what would they 


do if you found I had brandy ?’ 
‘Fifteen years for brandy,’ said the first jester; ‘come, young 


sir, we must search you.’ 
‘This way, young gentleman,’ said the second, leading the way 


into the lodge. 

‘What will you take to square it ?’ asked the boy, with earnest 
eyes under his white eyelashes. 

‘Square it?’ replied the third policeman; ‘ that’s bribery and 
corruption. Your words must be took down, young gentleman.’ 

‘Must they?’ said Nick; ‘then there’s nothing for it’—he 
gathered himself together for a spring—‘ but to—cut it.” Here he 
darted under the arm of the third policeman, and scudded swiftly 
down the street, turning to the right for about a hundred yards, 
when, finding that no one followed, he stopped running and began 
to whistle. : 


CuHapTtER XXI. 


HOW YOUNG NICK MADE A MOST SURPRISING DISCOVERY, 


Quite sure that no one was following him, the boy recollected 
that he was hungry. It was half-past two, a good hour beyond his 
regular dinner-time. He resolved on looking about for a place 
where he could dine. 

He was in a district interesting to many kinds of people—the 
clergyman, the policeman, the philanthropist, the total abstinence 
man, and the doctor. The street was as much given over to mer- 
cantile Jack as any Quartier in a medieval city was given over to a 
special trade. Every other house was devoted to the interests of 
eating or drinking, or both, outside the office of the Board of Trade. 
These houses were all full of the ‘splendid fellows’ whose appear- 
ance had afforded young Nick such unfeigned satisfaction. They 
had finished their dinner and were now sitting ‘ over their wine ;’ 
that is, they were drinking and smoking. Young Nick could not 
go into one of those houses, that was quite certain. Besides, the 
sailors were not alone: with them were women who frightened the 
boy; it was not so much that their complexions were purple, red, 
or ghastly pale, nor that their eyes rolled horribly like the eyes of 
a hungry wild beast; but they were swearing loudly, drinking 
copiously, and their voices were hoarse and rough. ‘To all condi- 
tions of men, at any age, such women are a terror. I believe that 
even mercantile Jack regards their companionship as one of the 
horrible circumstances attending his joyless lot. 

Young Nick held on, and presently found himself in a long and 
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narrow street called Cable-street, where the presence of the sailor 
was less overwhelming. The street was full of shops, and of people 
going up and down buying or pretending to buy. It is quite 9 
leading street, a sort of Westbourne Grove to the district. The 
things offered for sale are calculated, as in all markets, according 
to the demand. The butchers’ shops contain chiefly what are 
known to the trade as ‘ ornamental blocks,’ with sheeps’ heads and 
those less-esteemed portions of the animal which are not eagerly 
bought up by voluptuous aristocracy. The fishmongers have no- 
thing but herrings, in their various branches, such as _ bloaters, 
‘soldiers,’ and kippered herrings, with salt-fish and sprats ; there 
are more than the ordinary number of pawnbrokers, and there are 
shops peculiar to the locality, and suggestive. In one window, for 
instance, young Nick observed a centipede hanging in a bottle full 
of spirits, the skin of a snake, a gruesome case full of tarantulas 
and scorpions, a handful of soiled ostrich feathers, a child’s caul 
(but this was only advertised), and a collection of bamboo canes. 

At the end of Cable-street the boy turned to the left and found 
himself in a very respectable and even genteel street. It was broad 
and clean: it had no shops, or hardly any: the houses were small, 
but the tenants seemed to take pride in their appearance. Con- 
siderable variety was shown in the painting of the doors, which 
were red, yellow, or green, according to the taste of the tenant; 
ll of the houses had clean white blinds. 

In the East End there are hundreds of streets like this: who 
the people are, where they find employment, one cannot even 
guess. In the window of every tenth house one sees an announce- 
ment that dress-making in all its branches is carried on there: this 
is an open confession of poverty. Occasionally, a card proclaims 
the fact that a room is to be let, which is another open acknow- 
ledgment of insufficiency. Yet most of the houses are rented by 
responsible people, who are able to pay their rent out of their 
incomes. | 

If, again, it is difficult to imagine how so many hundreds of 
thousands do somehow pick up a little income, the brain reels 
when one tries to understand what the amusements of these people 
can be. ‘They have no theatres, except, perhaps, the Whitechapel 
house for melodrama; they have no picture-galleries, no concert- 
halls, no parks; they have not only no means of acquiring the 
cwilisation of the West End, but they have absolutely no means of 
{nstituting comparisons and so becoming discontented. I believe 
that these people, provided they earn enough for beef and beer, are’ 
absolutely contented. In the summer they run down to Southend 
by cheap excursions: they throng the pleasure-boats to Gravesend. 
In the winter they vegetate: go to the daily work, come home in the 
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evening, smoke a pipe and go to bed. On Sundays they have the 
Church and Chapel, the latter for choice. Except for the organisa- 
tion of their chapels, they have no society at all, and know no one 
except their own relations. No country town is so dull, none so 
devoid of society, distraction, and amusement, as the East End of 
London. 

There ought to be a prefect of the East End: he should be one 
of the royal princes : he should build a palace among the people : 
there should be regiments of soldiers, theatres, picture-galleries, 
and schools, to wake them up and make them dismally discon- 
tented about their mean surroundings. The first step in the 
elevation of a people is to make them discontented. 

Another thing—the East End covers a level which stretches for 
miles: it includes all those places which, not being so squalid as 
Whitechapel and the neighbourhood of Cable-street, are yet as des- 
titute of the means of artistic grace. From the East End of Lon- 
don there has never come any prophet at all, either in art, in music, 
in preaching, in acting, in prose, in poetry, or in science. Prophets 
cannot come from a level so dead and a society so dull. Country 
towns, the fields, the hillside, can show prophets; the West End. 
has produced prophets by hundreds: only the East End has no one. 
Perhaps if one were to arise, he would be so little understood, so 
rudely reminded that he was out of the grooves of respectability, 
that he would speedily cease to prophesy, and presently droop and 
die, before the world was able to become aware of him. 

Lastly, if one wanted to hide, to go away for a term of years, or 
altogether, what better place could be found than a quiet street 
south of Whitechapel? It*is not an Alsatia—not at all: it is a 
highly respectable place. There are no habitual criminals, unless 
you reckon in that class the sailors who are habitually drunk when 
they are at home. People would not begin by suspecting a stranger 
who could show that he had means of earning a livelihood: he 
might live among them for years, without being known or inquired 
after: none of his West End friends would ever come near the 
place ; no one would seek for him here. 

Later on, young Nick would always declare that such thoughts 
as these were running through his brain on that day. But I doubt. 
Mankind is apt to remember little things which are too picturesque, 
and group themselves too easily to be altogether probable. Nature 
is generally flat in her composition, and a clever arrangement is 
hot so common with her as quite inartistic grouping. So that I 
suspect young Nick of romancing when he narrates the events of this 
remarkable day. | 

_ He was really getting quite wonderfully hungry: he tightened 
his waistband, having heard that it affords relief to shipwrecked 
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mariners, when they have been without food for a month or two, to 
do so. He was desperately hungry, and wondering how much far. 
ther he would have to go—it was already close on three o’clock— 
when he passed a coffee-house. 

The place looked clean: there was a white blind in the win- 
dow: before it, three eggs in a plate, a lump of butter, a piece of 
streaky bacon, and two mutton-chops uncooked. There was also 
suspended before his eyes a tariff of prices. The boy read it care- 
fully. He had his eighteenpenceintact. He could have a mutton- 
chop for fivepence, potatoes for one penny, bread for the same, an 
egg for twopence, butter for one penny, and so on. 

He hesitated no longer, but opened the door and walked in. 

The place was empty except for one man who was sitting in 
the box opposite to that in which young Nick sat down. The 
man was reading the paper and was leaning back in the corner 
with the sheet before him, so that Nicolas did not see his face. 
He sat down, looked about him, took off his hat, rapped the table 
with his stick and called ‘ Waiter !’ as loudly as he dared. 

The waiter was a girl, neat and quick. 

‘Bring me, if you please,’ said Nicolas, ‘as quickly as you 
can, a chop—yes’—ticking up the cost mentally—‘ and potatoes 
and bread and an egg to follow, and butter—that makes tenpence, 
and a cup of coffee, that will be a shilling.’ He remembered after- 
wards that it looks shabby to add up the bill for yourself out loud 
while you are ordering the meal. However, the great thing was 
not to go beyond that eighteenpence. ‘And bring me to-day’s 
paper—the half with the money market intelligence, please; I am 
anxious to read the money market news.’ 

The man with the newspaper started when he heard the boy’s 
voice, and glanced furtively from behind his paper. Then his fingers 
when they held the paper began to tremble. The paper brought, 
Nicolas took a great deal of time and trouble to fold it, so that it 
should rest easily against the cruet-stand, and thus allow itself to be 
read while he was taking his dinner. He was not really so oppressed 
with a craving for intellectual food as to want to read while he was 
eating, but he had frequently observed the clerks in Crosby Hall 
take dinner and the Daily Telegraph at the same time, the murders 
with the meat and the paragraphs with the pudding, and he thought 
the eagerness to lose no time helped to distinguish the complete 
clerk. So he spread out the paper with the money market news 
outside, and hadjust got it fairly in position when the chop came. 
It was a generous five-pennyworth, that chop; it must have been 
cut from a larger and nobler specimen of the mutton-providing 
animal than ordinary—Nicolas felt grateful to the sheep—a chop 
with a due proportion of fat, not a lump as big as your fist to be 
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» to cut away, and then nothing but a bit of lean the size of a pigeon’s 
far. egg. He made to himself these observations as he went on. ‘ The 
a potatoes might be mealier,’ he murmured, ‘but when a man’s 
hungry, what odds does a waxy one make? None atall.’ He 
in- | f»g0t the money-market news in his hunger, and cleared off the 
of | whole of that chop down to the bone without reading a word. 
lso § ‘Then he waited two minutes or so for the egg and coffee, and 
re- F pegan to read half aloud, for the benefit of the stranger opposite 
= to him. 
a F ‘Hum! Russians down. Don’t wonder. Why do they keep 
up at all? Great Westerns up again, and Brighton A’s firm 
—ha!’ 
in § He enjoyed this little comedy because he had perceived, with those 
‘he § sharp eyes of his, that the stranger was interested in him, and, 
ner when he was not looking that way, was taking hurried glances at 
ce. him from the corner of his paper. Now, the interest which young 
ble Nick everywhere excited as an Albino made him callous as regards 
these little attentions, but he was in hopes that by the wisdom of 
his remarks he might cause the stranger to admire his business 
ou § qualities as much as he did those physical attributes, of which he 
eS FF felt that it would be wrong to be too proud. 
ce, Then the egg and coffee were brought and despatched. When 
er- § the repast was quite finished, young Nick laid down the paper and 
ud — called the waiter. 
as | ‘My bill,’ he asked grandly. 
ys & It amounted, as he had estimated, to one shilling. He still 
im — had sixpence left. Should he walk home, and so leave himself free 
. _ to spend that sum in cakes, or should he—which would be a more 
yS f— sensible course—make his way back to London Bridge, and then take 
rs | the omnibus to Clapham ? 
it, ff While he turned this difficulty over in his mind, a rustling of 
it the paper showed him that the other occupant of the coffee-house 
be was watching him again. 
ed § This became more interesting. Nicolas had no objection to be 
as —} watched if the scrutiny meant admiration. It is not every boy of 
ull — fourteen who has white hair, white eyebrows, and a delicately pink 
1s § complexion. These things are not so common, if you please: a 
ht § boy who owns them must as much expect to be looked at wherever 
te § he shows himself as a reigning beauty when she goes to a garden- 
vs § party. He was pleased to be able to gratify this laudable curiosity. 
e. § fhe had been asked to do so he would even have stood upon a chair, 
on § 80 that everybody might see him. 
g FF But this furtive curiosity, this sneaking behind a copy of the 
pF Daily Telegraph, this prying over a corner when he himself was 


be fF looking another way, was disquieting. Why couldn’t the stranger 
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lay down the paper and look at him as one man at another? And 
this modest Paul Pry, whether he had taken his dinner or not, called 
for nothing, and yet seemed in no hurry to go away. Nicolas, for 
his part, felt that it was high time for him to go, and yet was loth to 
go without to some extent solving the mystery of the stranger. 

They were quite alone now, because the girl, seeing they had 
taken and paid for all they were likely to want, had left the room 
and gone away. 

The man wore a tall and rather seedy hat, which was visible 
above the paper; his fingers—those of them, at least, which were 
visible—were white, not at all the fingers of a working man; and 
his boots were worn down at heel. Presumably he was some quite 
poor clerk. But why did he go on in that ridiculous fashion, hold- 
ing the paper before him ? 

Presently the boy was seized with an inspiration. He gently 
took his penknife from his pocket and opened it noiselessly. The 
paper was held, stretched out tight, well up before the mysterious 
reader’s face. Young Nick put on his hat, took his stick in the left 
hand, and his penknife in the right. He then carefully measured 
with his eye the space between himself and the door, and concluded 
that being already in the passage between the tiers of boxes he had 
a sufficient start. This decided, he advanced cautiously to the 
stranger, and, without saying one word, ripped the paper with his 
penknife from top to bottom. 

‘ That’s the way with these penny papers,’ he said coolly. ‘ They 
go at the least thing. All made up of old paper and Esparto grass! 
Give me the Ti—’ 

Here the stranger raised his head, and the boy reeled backwards, 
faint and sick. 

‘O, 0, O! It’s a ghost without a beard! O, 0,0! It’s— 
it’s—it’s—uNcLE ANTHONY!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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STATUES AT LARGE. 


By Bernarp Henry BECKER. 





TueRE are two spots in London which exercise over me an irre- 
sistible fascination, and yet neither of these can, as Americans say, 
‘claim’ to be either picturesque or inspiring. Vauxhall Bridge, I 
take it, spans the Thames at a part of its course absolutely without 
the grace of the country, the majesty of the town, or the adornment of 
shipping. It is a far cry from ‘Clevedon’s proud alcove,’ with its 
many-tinted woods and gliding stream, to Vauxhall—smoky Vauxhall, 
gloomy Vauxhall—the one joyous association whereof has died out 
like one of its own fireworks. There is nothing near Vauxhall to 
approach that wonderful reach of the Thames extending from West- 
minster to the Tower, the aspects of which viewed to the right and 
left of the Temple Gardens were so faithfully and luminously depicted 
as they appeared nearly a century and a half ago by Antonio da 
Canal. Still less is there anything on dreary Millbank to remind 
one of the glories of the Pool at midnight, of the dark forest of 
masts through which twines a serpent with silvery scales, shimmer- 
ing in the moonlight; of the great monsters gliding down in the 
gloom like the gigantic tenants of a prehistoric world. Nor is there 
any symptom at Vauxhall of the breezy joyousness of the lower 
reaches, where white sails flutter and the whitebait enjoys its brief but 
glorious existence, unwitting its apotheosis amid the incense of either 
Jamaica rum or champagne. ‘There is nothing now even suggestive 
of festivity at Vauxhall, not even the rank odour compounded of 
burnt-down oil-lamps, stale tobacco-smoke, and so-called ‘ arrack’ 
punch. It is just as gloomy on the north bank of the river. The 
fag-end of Pimlico seems to run out to waste near the Pimlico pier in 
streets finishing at all kinds of odd angles without any reference to 
one another, as if each individual were only too glad to steal out 
of existence riverwards in the quietest and most unobtrusive 
manner. All is gaunt and hard, and of a dirtily new aspect, like a 
white hat worn only half a dozen times, and as yet not toned down 
to the proper coaching hue. There is nothing in Vauxhall or its 
bridge to attract any human being not melancholy mad, save only 
the ship-breakers’ yard at the Middlesex bridge-foot. | There 
indeed are some queer wooden images, the same as those intro- 
duced by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., into his delightful picture, 
Old Friends.’ The figurehead with the lamp growing out of it 
like a tumour is an especial favourite of mine, and I have a great 
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reverence for another colossus of pinewood proudly turning up his 
nose, after the manner of figureheads, at the earth and all that in jt 
is, and the great deep into the bargain. With the exception of the 
Roman warrior, ruthlessly utilised as a lamp-post, none of theg 
statues retired from business has anything to do, and they star 
upwards at the smoky sky as if they were waiting for the cherub, 
if any, who sits up aloft, to convert them into constellations. 

The second fascinating spot to which I have referred is that 
part of the Euston-road most nearly approaching the Regent’s Park, 
It is tenanted by images of another kind from those which adom 
the wharf at the foot of Vauxhall Bridge. They are of stone, or of 
patent imitation compressed ditto warranted to outlast the original 
product of Nature’s laboratory. Some of these expoge the ambition of 
the artist to deal with the nude, while others are oWiously modelled 
on the outline of a table-cloth flung over a lay figure. A favourite 
subject is the figure of a woman in a sitting posture—the head 
almost concealed from view by drapery and bent over a basin, from 
the edge whereof depends a towel, as if for completing the process 
of ablution. Among numerous specimens of the ‘ Female at her 
Toilet,’ which appears to be a popular and saleable design, are 
others of a poor naked child, who, while tears of mingled soot and 
water stream down his chubby cheeks, is begging on his knees, Q, 
so prettily, to be taken indoors again out of the cold and wet of 
the Euston-road, to which he has apparently been condemned as a 
punishment for tearing all his clothes off and exposing his plump 
body in a state of nudity. He receives very little sympathy, 
this ‘Naughty Boy,’ as I presume he is called, from other chubby 
stone—and patent compressed ditto—children furnished with wings 
very much too small for them, like those of the unhappy apteryx. 
With a large appreciation of the bounds of poetic license, the 
worthy artist who models these angels, cupids, amorini, or what- 
ever they may be, has placed many of them in the attitude of flying, 
an operation which they are physically unable to perform. The 
cunning little rogues appear to thoroughly appreciate and enjoy the 
situation, leering at the spectator with the true ballet leer, as 
much as to say, ‘ You know very well how this is done; that I can’t 
fly, and that I am tied fast where I am; you know all about stage 
carpentry. It’s no use trying to come over you.’ Close to these 
frisky young lambs lies down the lion, whose natural post is 
defined by Mr. Tennyson. Many of the Euston-road lions are fully 
as cold as the ‘foolish yeoman,’ but others emulate the bearing o 
their noble original as displayed above the gates at Hampton Court, 
and are fierce and curly enough to satisfy the most ardent admirers 
of life and movement. The couchant or sphinx-like lion seems, 
however, to be the favourite, if I am to judge by the rate at which 
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he is produced in stone and patent: compressed ditto. Near the 
couchant lions recline dogs of various sizes and often of inter- 
mediate race, and that noble animal, the horse, appears in several 
attitudes and sizes. The use of a stone image of a horse except 
at the entrance of Mr. Tattersall’s yard, of which, by the way, the 
fox is the tutelary genius, is not at the first moment easy to 
divine. Couchant lions live, we know, like watchdogs, on old 
stone gates, where their presence is more easy to explain than 
that of the fir-cones, cocoa-nuts, acorns, and solid spherical shot 
adopted by frugal minds apparently with some idea that they 
are ornamental. Fir-cones and globes galore are produced in sizes 
or to order in the Euston-road; but finding these works of art 
pall somewhat upon me after a lengthened examination, I turn 
again to the white horses of Hengist and of Hanover, and, while 
pondering on their possible destiny, become aware of a dusty 
man, whose appearance is that of a miller, throwing off clouds of 
white particles at every movement, and thus making for himself an 
atmosphere of his own through which his most prominent feature 
shines redly like a stormy sunset. Grindoff is very civil and com- 
municative. ‘ You see, sir, ’orses is uncommon good stock—sure 
to sell for some purpose or-other. ‘Take that ’orse now,’ point- 
ing to an animal conspicuous for length of limb, having, indeed, 
in the slang of the trade, ‘too much daylight under him,’ ‘ that 
would suit a vet to-rights, or a ’orse-dealer, or a livery-stable keeper, 
likewise a corn and ’ay merchant, or a gent in the public line by 
the sign of The White ’Orse, which a little paint will convert him 
into the Black ditto. Our work, sir, ’as mostly cut out the old 
sign painters, being more hartistic like, and chaste. Look at them 
lions now. Very temptin’, ain’t they, if you was going into 
business in a snug little ’ouse with a good private wine trade. We 
can turn out the same model four different ways. He may be, 
accordin’ to horder, the White Lion, the Black ditto, the Red 
ditto, or the Golden Lion, which the latter is lovely.’ At this 
moment the conversation is cut short by the appearance of a gentle- 
man in deep black with a broad crape band. Grindoff drops me at 
once and dashes at more certain and profitable game. 

After profound cogitation, I have come to the conclusion that 
more ambitious statues are of as gregarious a nature as those 
assembled at Vauxhall Bridge and in the Euston-road. I have 
ho manner of doubt that the unfortunate Duke: of York, the 
master of Charles Greville; who kindly observes that he was 
the only one of the royal dukes who ‘had the manners of an 
English gentleman,’ felt a thrill of delight when Nelson was made a 
Stylites like unto himself, and looks forward with eager anticipation 
to the day when he, on account of the shakiness of the structure 
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(rickety as his own credit during life) on which he is raised, mug 
be taken down and restored to the society of his kind. Pendj 

this happy consummation, other Statues at Large are gathered 
around the base of his pillar to welcome him and to enjoy each 
other’s society. The gaunt woman who is apparently delivering , 
lecture to British Grenadiers upon the advantage of a profound 
knowledge of the game of quoits, has a companion who has drifted, 
as it were, out of Pall Mall into the snug corner leading to the 
Duke of York’s steps, in poor Lord Clyde, mounted upon a barrel. | 
is not quite certain whether the lady superintendent of the British 
Grenadiers is about to throw quoits at him or at Eboracus Stylites § 
overhead. , | 

The Thames Embankment is, like Vauxhall Bridge, the Euston. 

road, and Waterloo-place, a species of rendezvous for forlorn statues, 
mostly in bronze, staring grimly at the river, as if contemplating 
suicide. Poor Outram is evidently goaded to madness by the ugliness 
of the Charing Cross Bridge; Brunel is meditating over his splendid 
failures ; and John Stuart Millis expressing his scornful inditference 
to his ill-success in Parliament. No more ill-assorted company was 
ever flung together by the side even of the Thames. An equally 
mauvaise plaisanterie is to be found in Parliament-square, a site 
which had a narrow escape from being afflicted with Cleopatra's 
Needle. The statues respectively of Palmerston and of the late Lord 
Derby were set up, as it were, the other day; but under widely § 
different circumstances. It was never quite clearly understood how 
the statue of Lord Palmerston found its way to Parliament-square. 
By the surviving admirers of Palmerstonian policy it is sup § 
posed to have dropped down upon, and by his enemies to have been 
shot up to, its present position, in as mysterious fashion as the 
olive-wood figure of Diana of the Ephesians. It is ugly enough to § 
favour either supposition. It may be either an aerolite or the refuse 
of a volcano, this hideous bronze image of a tailor’s block erected § 
on the sly—‘ sneaked,’ as it were, into its site, without pomp @ 
ceremony ofanykind. There it was one fine morning, but ‘ whence 
it came and how it fares, no one knows and no one cares.’ As if to 
balance this astounding image of a nobleman, who had done nothing § 
in his life to merit such a terrible fate, the Tories determined to set 
up their idol, and the Rupert of Debate, inaugurated by a telling § 
speech from Lord Beaconsfield, and a great party gathering, was § 
placed cheek by jowl with the great Whig Minister who, in his frock § 
coat and neatly-fitting pantaloons, looks as if he had made an eatly 
call upon the famous Tory orator, who had jumped out of bed ant 
into his dressing-gown to receive him. Turning his back upd 
these is a gruesome bronze image of the late Sir Robert Peel, poitt 
ing downwards towards the Underground Railway, and evidently 
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ealling attention to the ‘ shortest and most direct route’ from West- 
Peel is also to be found doing penance in Cheapside, as 
the unhappy Robert Stephenson is discovered in Euston-square— 
bably for the crime of bringing steam yachts into fashion. 


minster. 


pro A well-known gathering-place for statues is Trafalgar-square, 


which has the advantage of the Nelson column to keep them all in 
countenance. ‘To be seen rightly, this extraordinary work of art 
should be approached from Whitehall, whence the figure of the great 
admiral will be seen to possess a tail, the superfluous length whereof 
is neatly coiled up by his side. If this organ is, as is probable, pre- 
hensile, it must have been of great assistance in climbing to the 
top of the pillar, whence Nelson gazes upon the old columns of 
Carlton House, which the unhappy architect of the National Gallery 
was compelled to work into his design. Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions, 
as they can, and the figure of Nelson fortunately cannot, be seen 
from the square itself, are of great assistance in giving dignity to 
‘the finest site in Europe,’ albeit the lions are sorrowful, as if re- 
sretting the absence of their friend from Northumberland House. The 
tongues of the noble animals are found useful as seats by small boys 
on the festive occasions whereon the Amalgamated Flints or the 
Conglomerated Cads march with banners to Trafalgar-square, to set 
England and the rest of the world in order. Of the effigies of 
Napier and Havelock, set up to the right and left of the lions afore- 
sald, it is impossible to speak in good temper. Foreigners gaze 
upon them with awe and amazement, and Britons turn sorrowfully 
away to contemplate the figures leaving the trysting-place on horse- 
back, frightened away probably by the stirrupless equestrian—or 
bronze circus-rider—opposite St. Martin’s Church, supposed to be 
the simulacrum of his late Majesty King George the Fourth, wear- 
ing the famous wig which immortalised him. His worthy father 
has got as far as Cockspur-street, and, with his hat off and his pig- 
tail sticking out at an angle, looks oddly enough in the rain; and 
Charles Stuart is riding down Parliament-street as if to make short 
work of the Commons. 

Strolling homeward from the Opera sometimes in early spring, 
I chance to cross St. James’s-square, and at that leafless time .can 
dimly perceive a mounted figure, less bulky, but far more grim, than 
that image of the late Duke of Wellington, which, from the arch 
on Constitution Hill, points to Apsley House as if to say, ‘ Young 
man, while yet living on this earth I dwelt over there.’ Few more 
awful sights can be gazed upon than that dread effigy of the great 
captain, gaunt and grim, upon his spectral charger, cut sharply 
— a stormy sky. When it was set up Frenchmen said that 
Vaterloo was at last avenged, and they have loved us even better 
and better from that day until now. It is an awesome figure, but 
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STATUES AT LARGE. 





fails to inspire me with the terror which surrounds the ghastly 
figure in St. James’s-square. Not only is the countenance of the 
rider savagely aquiline as of an equestrian Mephistopheles in a ful. 
bottomed wig, but the horse has a forbidding cast of countenang 
which leads one to expect every moment his eyes to gleam ont 
suddenly like those of the owl in Der Freischuitz, and his nostril 
to spout forth flames. I read by the moonlight and the aid of my 
opera-glass—being afraid to go very near—that the appalling figure 
in St. James’s-square represents Gulielmus III., but I know better, 
Donna Anna and Donna Elvira have gone home, Don Juan is lay. 
ing five to two in hundreds at the Club, Leporello is making 
his little Derby book at the sign of the High-Mettled Racer, and 
there, black against the moonlight, looms the statue of the Con. 
mander. ' 

Other statues, unlike the grim Commander, who shrouds hin. 
self from sight in summer time, appear anxious to force themselves 
upon public notice, kicking, in fact, against the railings of their re 
spective squares, as if anxious to get out. 

The Duke of Bedford in Russell-square, and Vespasian or 
Charles James Fox—I am not certain which —in Bloomsbwy- 
square, have advanced right up to the railings, as if to addressa 
phantom public meeting in those desolate piazze, and the Right 
Honourable William Pitt, doubtless after a three-bottle bout with 
Windham and Rose, has jumped clean over the railings of Hanover- 
square, and is testifying against the contracts recklessly entered 
into at St. George’s over the way. Lord George Bentinck looks 
over the railings of Cavendish-square with an indignant air, brought } 
about partly by the present condition of the English sugar-trade, 
and partly by the irritation of the ‘ stable mind’ at the old-fashioned 
sporting ideas of the cavalier who, although for years about to put 
his horse at the railings, somehow ‘funked’ the leap at the last 
moment. Yet the gentleman who was exercising his horse in 
Cavendish-square so long, and looked for a century before he leaped, 
was of an old family, remarkable at least for personal courage, and, 
moreover, was one of the most distinguished members of that 
family—the warrior who fleshed his maiden sword at Fontenoy, 
and wiped out the paltry young Pretender at Culloden. The 
‘Butcher’ was aptly represented on horseback, for his mind, albeit 
sufficiently cultivated to care for landscape-gardening and porcelail, 
as Virginia Water and old Chelsea remain to prove, was strongly of 
the stable cast. In the bright May mornings which preceded the 
‘Derby fever’ of a few years ago, Butcher Cumberland and ‘Mr. 
Bowe’ could hardly have run short of subjects for discussion. It 


_ true that the Derby Stakes at Epsom, and, for that matter, the Oaks, 


were founded since the Butcher made Virginia Water a lake ant 
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Ascot Heath a racecourse, keeping the while his own great stud 
of high-mettled ones at Cats Gore among the breezy Berkshire 
Jowns; but the breeder of Eclipse could hardly be indifferent to 
the doings of that famous animal’s descendants. ‘Mr. Bowe’ 
could surely tell him of recent trials, and easily pick up the gossip 
of the day for his royal patron—that is to say, if the proud head of 
the sometime owner of Surplice could ever bend to patron, royal or 
other. I shrewdly suspect that as the newspaper boy went round 
in the morning he gave a copy of the Morning Post, with the latest 
betting folded outwards, to the haughty master of the sky-blue and 
white which, years after he fell dead in the grip by Welbeck Abbey, 
shot past the winning-post on Caractacus. What has become of 
William Augustus, sometime Duke of Cumberland, and Field-Marshal 
of his Majesty’s forces? He has vanished from Cavendish-square. 
Whither has this anything but Highland Laddie gone? Did he 
‘go broke’ in Pretender’s year, or has the French stable brought 
him to nought? Other friends of my youth have vanished of late 
years. Squares have been swept and garnished, dead cats have 
been buried and trees carefully tended, but this wholesale refur- 
bishing of open spaces, this purification of London’s lungs, has been 
accompanied by strange disappearances. Where, O where, is the 
statue—and, by the bye, whose statue was it—that lurked for ages 
behind the hoarding of Leicester-square? It came to grief, if I 
mistake not, when the Great Globe grew up like Jonah’s gourd and 
shrivelled as suddenly. Where is that ‘sculp’ now? Has it 
vanished like Hans Breitmann’s lager bier, ‘ avay in die Ewigkeit,’ 
or is it hidden in the backyard of a dealer in rags and ‘ mungo,’ 
whatever the precise composition of the latter article may be ? The 
statue of William Shakespeare is a compensation, it is true, when 
seen from the proper point of view, for the lost ‘ sculp’ of Leicester- 
square ; but who was the funny man—Charles II. or his son Walter, 
Duke of Monmouth—dressed in dishcovers and false hair, who used 
to keep guard over Soho, and where is he now? The comical little 
creature in tunic and toga, who, from the centre of Golden-square, 
delivers a discours to the French Protestant schools, is another 
personage whose identity I am uncertain of, but whose cleanly 
habits set a much-needed example to the neighbourhood to which a. 
dismal fate has condemned him. 

It wasobserved many years ago, that in the modelling and setting- 
up of images we English people have gone on gradually from 
bad to worse. This is unhappily too true, but at the time the 
observation was made the writer had not seen, and certainly could 
not have imagined, the terrible confirmation of his theory now 
in Hyde Park. I am not alluding now to bouillant Achille near 


Hyde Park Corner, who is so powerful that he requires the trunk 
VOL, II. H 
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of a Trojan to steady him withal. My remark refers to the fatal 
statue—the hideous golden, or rather gilded, image set up under a 
shrine which has apparently escaped from some cathedral, settled 
in the Park, and thriven there until it has grown passing tall. The 
Memorial to the late Prince Consort was one of those stupendous 
blunders that only English dulness can be guilty of. The Queen’s 
original idea was beautifully simple and majestic—an obelisk, having 
at its base several groups of statuary. By ill-fortune this idea was 
laid before a Committee of Advice. This body found, after going 
to the well-chosen island of Mull, that a granite monolith was out 
of the question. When the granite could be got in pieces of sufficient 
size it was not of durable quality, and when the quality was good the 
pieces were toosmall. Then the Original Committee of Advice died 
to a man, and the sculptor—poor Baron Marochetti—who modelled 
the original statue of the Prince sitting in a chair in enormous 
jack-boots—was so horror-struck at the effect of his model when it 
was set up in the shrine, that he went home and died too. Then 
Foley, a sculptor of high ability, tried his hand, and after weariness 
and sorrow unutterable produced the sitting figure—so odd-looking 
from one point of view—which can, or rather cannot, be seen to-day 
in Hyde Park. When Foley heard that his bronze statue was to 
be gilt, he lifted up his voice ; but finding it in vain, he, like the 
Committee of Advice and Baron Marochetti, went home and died. 
Whether the fatal statue be good or bad, no eye can distinguish ; for 
what few sunbeams visit London play hide and seek over the gilded 
surface to the annihilation of all idea of form. This terrible show 
—worthy of a gingerbread fair—is made the more ridiculous by 
the beautiful groups of sculpture which surround its base. Foley’s 
noble ‘ Asia,’ and Bell’s ‘ America,’ like Stephens’s Wellington 
Monument, prove amply that English sculptors can produce good 
work when fair opportunity is afforded them. Yet the marble 
groups around the Albert Memorial play second fiddle to the golden 
monster enthroned aloft, and the Wellington Monument is crushed 
and crammed into a chapel as much too small for it as the parvis of 
St. Paul’s is too large for the forlorn-looking statue of Queen Anne. 
There must be destiny in all this, or some grotesque fiend must 
confound our counsels when sculpture is the matter in hand. 
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MAY A MAN MARRY HIS ——? 


By GILBERT VENABLES. 





CuHaptTer I. 


Tuere had been a terrible storm, lasting for more than two days, 
and making great havoc with the shipping in the Channel and on our 
eastern coasts. The steamer that was now coming through St. 
Nicholas’ Gat, making for Yarmouth Haven, had survived the 
weather, and she was interesting to the crowd collected on the pier 
because it had been signalled that on board of her were shipwrecked 
mariners. Among the watchers of the interesting steamer was 
Marion de l’Olme. Marion de 1|’Olme passed for a young widow 
of not more than thirty summers. She had, so far as was known, 
neither relatives nor friends. Her acquaintances pronounced her 
to be ‘gushing,’ ‘ enthusiastic,’ or ‘ mysterious,’ according to their 
several views of her character. Men called her beautiful, and upon 
that point women were silent. Rich she undoubtedly was. | 

While we have been thus introducing her, she has been sitting 
in her victoria, watching the approaching steamer through an opera- 
glass. As the vessel swung into the river, afew words between the 
deck and the shore made known that the clipper-ship Swiftsure, from 
Melbourne to London, had gone down not far from the Nore, and 
that the Sunbeam had on board the sole survivor—a passenger. 

When Marion’s confidential maid returned with this news, the 
young widow was really thankful for the prospect of events ‘which 
might interest her at least until dinner-time ; and when the ship- 
wrecked man was brought ashore at the quay, battered and bruised, 
and almost insensible, her naturally kind heart, combined with her 
love of the romantic, impelled her to offer her carriage to take the 
invalid from the landing-place to the Seamen’s Home. The distance 
was but a short one, but something in the sufferer’s face seemed to 
at once impress itself on Marion de l’Olme. The man was young, 
but not particularly handsome, and an ordinary observer would 
have seen no more than an ordinary face. Marion saw, or fancied 
she saw, something more. Whatever it was, it made her silent and 
thoughtful—a rare phenomenon with her. 


CuaptTer II. 
ak WELL, doctor, and how is my patient ?’ was Marion’s first ques- 
tion when little Dr. Dormer paid her his visit that evening. Marion 
cultivated a doctor, though her health was always very good. His 
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attendance on her for small nothings gave opportunities for chatting, 
Dr. Dormer liked talking, especially to pretty women, and was the 
pleasantest and most discreet of gossips. He now opened the cam- 
paign by misunderstanding her question. 

‘Well,’ he said, in an off-hand way, ‘ your little dog is well 
enough, if he lived more like a dog and less like a pasha. A dose 
of gunpowder in butter, now—’ 

‘Bless the man!’ exclaimed Marion, ‘I am not speaking of 
spaniels. I want to know how is my—I mean your—patient at 
the Home.’ 

‘O, yes; I remember now’—he had remembered all along— 
‘that it was you who played the good Samaritan when the poor 
fellow was landed. They were talking about it up there, and the 
patient himself was asking who you were.’ 

‘That he can easily find out ; but meanwhile, is he much hurt, 
and is he going to get well ?’ 

‘ My dear madam,’ replied the doctor, at once relapsing into pro- 
fessionalism, ‘it is impossible to prognosticate upon the strength 
of a first examination. The system has been severely shaken, 
and although I can find no dangerous internal lesions, there are two 
fractured ribs and several very extensive contusions.’ 

‘ But, doctor, just tell me in plain words whether he will get 
well.’ 

Dr. Dormer was so far pleased at having bewildered his hearer, 
that he condescended to explain that his ‘ first diagnosis’ was favour- 
able, that the man was as strong as a horse, and would very soon 
be well if he kept himself quiet. ‘But,’ added the doctor, ‘he is 
very excitable, and his mind is easily affected. For instance, 
when speaking of you, he suddenly stopped, and whispered to me, 
** Doctor, I once saw her picture ; she must be a hundred years 
old.’ ’ 

‘What! Did he say that ?’ asked Marion eagerly; and then 
half to herself she murmured, ‘ And I, too, found something in his 
face that seemed to carry me back three generations.’ The doctor 
watched her keenly, for the mystery of Marion de l’Olme was one 
he would have liked to solve. Then he broke out with ‘Ha! ha! 
ha! well said, madam! A capital retort on his want of gallantry! 
His face carries you back three generations! Capital !’ 

For a brief instant Marion looked surprised, but recovered her- 
self; and, soon after, the doctor rose to take his leave. 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘the name of our interesting young 
friend is Cuthbert Wright ; and he is rich, but he will send for 
neither friend nor relative. Ifyou are curious about a man who 
puts your age at a hundred, you may reckon on knowing all I can 
find out ; and we doctors hear strange stories sometimes.’ 
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8. Left to herself, Marion fell to musing. ‘ A hundred years old,’ 

" she said to herself; ‘yes, properly, it should be nearly that. Why, 
O, why did I allow myself to be antedated ? 

_ Cuaprer III. 

Se 


Dr. Dormer’s anticipation proved correct, and Cuthbert Wright 
was soon able to get about. He was moved to an hotel, and it was 


. not long before he asked his good friend the doctor to arrange for 
him to pay a visit of gratitude to the widow De |’Olme. 

- As they were on their way to Nelson-square, ‘ Who is Mrs. de 

me l’Olme ?’ asked Cuthbert. 

i ‘That is for you to find out,’ replied the doctor. ‘It will be 
just the mild excitement you want whilst you are recovering your 

+ strength. All we know is that she is rich and charming, that she 

7 seems young, and calls herselfawidow. In her own irreproachable way 

os she sufficiently disregards conventions to be called by some Bohemian. 


h One meets her in society, but neither mothers nor daughters 
much like her. Without being in the least impressed by the atten- 
tions she receives, she is yet thought to be a great bar to the serious 
matrimonial business of the neighbourhood, and to stand as an wn- 
just cause and impediment between eligible hearts and local charms. 
I will guarantee her a true heart; but for the rest, the history of the 
case is wanting, and that makes diagnosis difficult. But here we 
are ; you must see and judge for yourself.’ 

The drawing-room into which Cuthbert and the doctor were 
shown, was furnished with a view rather to luxury and comfort 
than to ostentation. Music was well provided for, for Marion was 
not only a singer by nature, but her musical training had obviously 
been so complete that the envious hinted at ‘ professional’ experience. 
Flowers—such as could be had in October—were in all available 
places, and every variety of chair and couch offered luxurious ease 
to every kind of sitter. It was one of Marion’s fancies that she 
could always read people’s characters by observing the kind of seat 
they chose, and the way they sat in it. Only give them plenty to 
choose from, and they were sure to betray themselves. 

The pictures on the walls were almost all on sea subjects, but 
there was one portrait which caught Cuthbert’s eye immediately. 
It a in a corner of the room, half shaded by a window-curtain 
near it. 

: ‘Look, doctor!’ he cried. ‘It is the picture !’ 

: ‘Ah, yes,’ said the doctor. ‘Of Mrs. de l’Olme, when quite 
young. It is still very like her. You told me in one of your 

light-headed moments that you had seen a picture of the same face 

elsewhere. I suppose the artist reproduced it; and small blame to 

him, for one does not see such features everywhere.’ 
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‘Thank you, doctor,’ said a voice behind them. ‘And yet 
what a pity it is that the owner must be at least a century old! 
Was not that the age ?’ 

It was Marion who spoke, having entered the room just ag 
Cuthbert called attention to her portrait. The doctor recovered 
from his momentary confusion, and said, ‘ My patient is off my 
hands now, and must answer for his own words. My mission ig 
accomplished when I leave him here to thank you personally for 
services personally rendered. I must now visit patients who, 
luckily for me, have not such constitutions as this young Hercules,’ 

It was rather unfair of the doctor to run away, leaving his 
friend to get out of the embarrassment as best he might; but, 
happily, Cuthbert was a person of much self-possession, and, young 
as he was, had seen enough of the world to know that, in talking to 
a@ woman, a very little earnestness is worth infinitely more than 
any amount of brilliant badinage. 

‘Mrs. de l’Olme,’ said he at once, dark-brown eyes confronting 
deep dark blue, ‘ Dr. Dormer uses the privileges of an old friend, 
which I cannot claim. But I am here to-day to thank you for a 
kindness which could not have been greater if shown to an old 
friend, and which I felt the more from having no friends, new or 
old, within twelve thousand miles.’ 

Thanks alone might have left her at a loss for a reply, but this 
allusion gave an opportunity. 

‘Indeed!’ said Marion. ‘I heard that, most happily, there 
were no relatives of yours on that terrible ship, but it was thought 
that you were coming back to friends in England.’ 

‘Not I. In England I have no kindred that I know of, and in 
Australia I have nothing nearer or dearer than a firm of lawyers 
who have some heirlooms of mine in a warehouse, and a box of 
papers in their safe. Till I can trust the sea for a return journey 
they look after my property for me.’ 

‘Do you, then, mean to return soon ?’ 

‘I have no inducement. There is but my own fancy to con- 
sult, and much to be seen in Europe. I had meant to begin with 
London ; but a special Providence brought me to Yarmouth, and I 
should ill repay its hospitality, and your true-hearted welcome, by 
any great anxiety to hurry away.’ | 

‘ Yes,’ said Marion reflectively. ‘ You will go back home ‘ when 
you can trust the sea.” Will you Englishmen ever again learn 
to love the sea? For a people whose power, whose life, whose 
empire has been drawn from the sea in the past, and must depend 
on the sea in the future, you are the most despicable landsmen I 
know. Your very sailors cannot swim. You have sung 80 
long that ‘‘ Britannia rules the waves” that you have come to 
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look upon the ocean as a servant and not as a friend. Her self- 
assertion is in your eyes flat rebellion, and you take it hard that 
your lines of passage cannot be bolted on her with iron and steel, 
as your railways are upon the subject earth. You talk softly of 
resting in the bosom of ‘‘ mother earth;” but “‘ cruel” and ‘*hungry”’ 
are the words for the loving ocean when she takes a son to her arms, 
to hold him there in never-ceasing lullaby, till the sea shall give 
up her dead.’ 

Cuthbert was not prepared for this outburst of earnestness, 
and listened without a word, though gradually growing paler, as. 
Marion went on: 

‘Yes, I canspeak of the sea as a mother, for Iam her daughter. 
She took me from the arms of father and mother, whom I never 
knew, and laid me gently on the shore. They still speak to me 
with her voice. But you are faint—you are ill. Why did that 


stupid doctor leave us ?’ 


‘Stay,’ said he, as she leaned towards the bell. ‘It is nothing. 
This was, of course, my first visit, and I am not quite myself. I 
hardly expected—’ 

‘My foolish talk. Well, think no more about it. Here is my 
carriage ; I will send you home in that. It will be back before I 
want it. No excuses. In Dr. Dormer’s absence I prescribe; and 
you need not say good-bye, for you have yet to see Yarmouth.’ 


CuHaptTer LV. 


Ir is unnecessary to follow the vicissitudes of love-making between 
Cuthbert and Marion. It must suffice that they were introduced 
to the reader for the purpose, and that, in the absence of villains 
and misunderstandings, the course of true love ran not only smoothly 
but rapidly. Naturally, freedom of intercourse led to curiosity con- 
cerning the past histories of the two. Not that there seemed much 
to tell. Marion did not revert to the subject of her ocean birth ; 
and Cuthbert seemed satisfied to say that he stood alone in the 
world, and could introduce his wife to neither kith nor kin. 

‘So you see,’ said he to Marion one day, ‘ there can be no one 
to urge ‘‘just cause or impediment,” for not a soul knows anything 
about either of us.’ 

‘That is true,’ answered Marion; ‘and yet I am not sure that 
T ought to be satisfied till I know the whole mystery of the fair 
centenarian.’ 

‘ The fair centenarian! Could there be such a creature 2” 

‘Yes, the lady whose picture was so much like me, and who 
must be nearly a hundred !’ 


‘Well, dearest, that mystery is soon told. I never saw the 
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picture but once, and should long ago have forgotten it, except 
for a little family scene when it arrived.’ 

‘You must tell me about the scene; I like scenes.’ 

‘It was not much, but letters are scarce with us in Australig 
from the old country; and one day, when I was about ten or eleven 
years old, my father—I hardly remember my mother—had, by the 
same mail, a letter and a parcel. Until he exclaimed, ‘ A letter 
from my father !”’ I did not know that I had a grandfather living in 
England. Of the letter I only know that it seemed to make my 
father very angry, and that, after reading it, he tore open the parcel, 
from which a small piece of paper fluttered to the floor. I picked 
it up, and saw on it—‘‘ Your ancestress. A fine specimen of sea- 
weed, but a genuine fright.” I took it to my father, who was 
looking at the contents of the parcel; a portrait of a beautiful young 
girl, whose rich brown hair was intertwined with coral. ‘‘O, how ' 
pretty !’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘and yet this paper calls her a fright.” 
‘It is,’’ said my father solemnly, ‘‘ the picture of an ancestress 
of yours and mine, who did her best to ruin and degrade our family, 
Let me never hear more of her.’”’ I never thought more about 
the matter till I first saw you, and then your portrait—the latter 
coinciding with my recollection even to the coral in the hair.’ 

During this recital Marion had become more and more agitated. 

‘Tell me, Cuthbert,’ she asked, in a half-choked voice, ‘ when 
did this happen ?’ 

‘Just twelve years ago. I remember it because we were keep- 
ing Christmas at the time, and it was the hottest summer I have 
known.’ 

‘One question more,’ said Marion, whose face was now deathly 
pale; ‘why did your grandfather say that the lady was a ‘‘ genuine 
fright”? ’ 

‘I cannot tell for certain, but I suspect it must have been 
some reference to our family name, which was Fright until my 
father changed it on going to Australia. He told me of this on 
his deathbed. ‘‘ For,”’ said he, ‘‘ my son, you ought to know it, 
in case advertisements should be put out for next of kin; though 
that is hardly likely now that the old family property has gone to a 
supplanting stranger.’’’ 

‘ Your father’s Christian name was—’ 

‘James Edward.’ 

‘And your grandfather’s ?’ 

‘ Charles.’ 

‘Then it must be so,’ murmured poor Marion, in pitiful tones. 
‘O Cuthbert, darling Cuthbert, you have killed me !’ 

‘Marion, my love, what does this mean? Look at me. Why 
turn from me? What have I said? What can I do?’ 
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There was a pause of a moment, as he drew her trembling 
towards him. ‘Then, without raising her eyes, and sobbing as if 
her heart would break, she cried, ‘O Cuthbert, Cuthbert, why 
did I ask for your story? We must never meet again. Listen! 
[am your great-grandmother ; and that portrait was of me!’ 

‘You my disgraced ancestress !’ exclaimed Cuthbert, shudder- 
ing in spite of himself. ‘Who and what, then, are you ? You, with 
your everlasting youth, your fascinating beauty, and your strange 
ocean birth? O, I shall go mad!’ 

‘Leave me now, Cuthbert,’ she murmured; ‘leave me. ‘To- 
morrow you shall know all. Meanwhile, it is no dream. The 
deathblow to your happiness and mine is in the solemn words: 
«A man may not marry his great-grandmother.”’ ’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Lert alone, Marion threw herself on a couch in an agony of 
tears. Again and again she reproached herself with telling the 
whole truth; but her better nature would whisper that she had 
done rightly. How could she live happily with a conscience always 
accusing her, or how sleep in comfort when one word spoken in 
dreamland might betray her? ‘No,’ she thought, ‘I cannot be 
his wife, but I can yet be to him a true great-grandmother. 
There are many tender ways in which I can help to smooth his 
path through life. Secure in my ancestral position, I can watch 
over him without scandal, and in my great-grandmotherly duties I 
may yet find a life worth living, and exchange this tumult of 
youthful passion for the unruffled affection of remote posterity.’ 

Fortified by this resolution, she set herself to write to Cuthbert. 
Here is the letter : | 

‘ Christmas-night, 18—. 

‘My dearest Cuthbert,—I have still a right to address you thus, 
greatly though our relations are altered. Henceforth you must 
look on me, not as a future wife, but as a fond great-grandmother, 
who has no one in the world but you upon whom to lavish the 
evening of her affections. Think not that I have deceived you. 
Iam very mortal, and am no vampire. Last of all, I am not 
old. It would take threescore and ten years to make me a hundred. 
Attend, Cuthbert, to this story. Twenty-seven years ago last 
autumn there was a great wreck on the Devonshire coast. A 
vessel coming up the Channel was driven out of her course by a 
violent south-easterly gale, and fell foul of the Thatcher Island—a 
rock rising out of the sea near Torquay. I was on board that ship, 
: child of little more than two years old, with my father and mother. 
hey bound me to a mast, and I was washed on shore, without being 
lled, at Babbicombe Bay. The shore just there is low and shelving, 
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and as the sea had gone down, I was seen and helped at some distan, 
from the beach. This service I owed to your great-grandfathe 
Sir James Fright, who was at that time only in his sixtieth year, by 
was already staying in South Devon for the good of his healt, 
Early rising was a part of his treatment, and it was in a wal 
before breakfast that he caught sight of me, and persuaded ty 
boatmen to bring the spar ashore, where it was laid at his feet wit 
me bound to it. The Frights were always early in marriage, ay 
at the time I speak of, Sir James had already a grandson new) 
of age. He had married at twenty, and was now many year, 
widower. His one son was but twenty-one years younger than hin & 
self, and had followed his example by marrying early, so that &® 
James was made a grandfather at forty-two. Like his anceston§ 
for many generations, he had quarrelled with his son, and ha 
vowed to leave his money to liquidate the National Debt rather thu 
to his kindred. So he looked upon my arrival as a perfect godsend, 
He adopted me out of spite, and let it be known that I was t 
inherit his wealth. Having found out that my name was De |’Olm & 
and that my parents were French Canadians, he was unable « 
indisposed to discover more. When I was barely six years old 
he was still further embittered against his family by a letter from 
his grandson, your father, renouncing all relationship with him, al® 
simply adding that he should go to Australia under a changed ® 
name, and earn his own living. : 

‘The rest of my story is soon told. My benefatcor, as he grer 
older, became more and more anxious lest his will in my favor 
should be disputed. At length, one day, when I was close upm 
seventeen, he said, ‘‘ Marion, you mean to live with me till I die’ 
It will not be long now.” 

‘I kissed him, and said that of course I did. 

‘¢Then,”’ said he, ‘‘ what I want will be the easier. You knov, & 
dear, that I have left you all I have; but I have enemies amoy 
my own kindred, and I fear that after I am gone they will attad 
my will, and say that I was doting, and that you had undue 
fluence over me. The testimony of servants can be had for mone), 
and I am afraid of the result. But nothing of that sort can gm 
behind a marriage settlement. Marion, for your own sake as wi 
as for my happiness I ask it: will you make the sacrifice, and ¥& 
my wife for the few months I have to live ?” 

‘ Cuthbert, do you blame me that I made one sacrifice for 
only benefactor? Within two years he died, but these two yea 
have raised an impassable barrier between us. We are relatives} 
and need not part altogether; but we must get to think of o 
another in our new relationship—you as my great-grandson, and 
as your very loving great-grandmother, Manion.’ 
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CuapTer VI. 


Curnpert read this letter very attentively more than once. Then 
he rang the bell and asked the waiter for a Prayer-book. After 
little more than a glance at this he again rang, and inquired the 
name and address of the nearest respectable lawyer. Messrs. 
Sharp & Twiggit were said to have a good deal of the best business 
in the town, and to them he addressed himself with such alacrity 
that he arrived before the office was open, and was then kept nearly 
half an hour before he could secure a private interview with the 
heads of the firm. The consultation was a long one, and Cuthbert 
left the office radiant, and made straight for Nelson-square. 

Marion was at home. She had expected him, and he found 
her sitting in one of her straight-backed chairs, dressed in an old- 
fashioned brocaded-silk dress, with a lace tippet over her shoulders, 
and lavender-gray mittens on her hands, which were folded on her 
lap. 

For a moment Cuthbert was alarmed. But as she raised her 
calm and placid eyes to his, and gravely said ‘ Good-morning,’ he 
saw it all, and laughed aloud. Marion didnot laugh. Rising, she 
flung herself upon his neck, and burst into tears. ‘ O Cuthbert, 
don’t laugh. Itis allsovery hard to bear. I thought it might help 
me to dress to the part I have now to play. Don’t laugh at me, 
Cuthbert.’ 

‘Laugh at you, darling! No; but with you, I hope. Dearest, 
where did you find that solemn sentence, ‘‘ A man may not marry 
his great-grandmother’’ ?’ 

‘Why, Cuthbert, it is in the Prayer-book, and is on a card in 
the country churches, pasted up somewhere near the font. I used 
to think it was nonsense, because nobody ever could want to; but 
now—’ | 
_ ‘Well, but now, have you got the list? Yes, here is one. 
Now find me the great-grandmother in it. You can’t. It is not 
there. They never thought of it!’ 

‘But, surely, they must have meant it, only did not like to 
put it in because it would look too awfully foolish.’ 

_ ‘Don’t be too sure, dear; but just put on your deepest mourn- 
ing and a thick veil, and come with me.’ ) 

Bewildered, and as if dreaming, Marion complied, and they 
were soon in the office of Messrs. Sharp & Twiggit. 

‘You are aware, Mr. Sharp,’ began Cuthbert, ‘from what I 
told you a few minutes since, that I am interested in proving the 
ot of a marriage upon which very important pecuniary and 
; er interests depend—a marriage in which a young man wedded 

© young widow of his great-grandfather. The prohibited degrees, 
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as given in the table, go no further than grandmother. I wish , 
know whether statute or common law contain further prohibition 
and if there be any record of a precedent. This lady is interegty 
with me in the matter.’ 

Mr. Sharp cleared his throat, and delivered himself as follow. 
‘ You raise, sir, the double question of law and precedent. Th 
only table of prohibited degrees known to our law is that to whic, 
you refer. It was compiled by Archbishop Parker, promulgated j 
1563, and adopted in the ninety-ninth canon. It prohibits my. 
riages of consanguinity and affinity to the third degree of relation & 
ship. But no fourth degrees—as, for instance, cousinships, are ng 
prohibited ; and the case you put to me is an affinity of the fouh® 
degree. It has been ‘held by commentators to be consistent wih® 
reason and nature that in cases of consanguinity there should be » 
limit of degree in direct descent, but this would not apply » 
strongly to cases of mere affinity. As to precedent, the neares 
approach I can find is cited by Bishop Gibson, and is a case in 
which the spiritual court had to deal with a man who had ma. 
ried the widow of his great-uncle (which, in law, would be the sam™ 
as his great-aunt). The marriage was held valid, as being beyoni 
the Levitical degrees. 

‘You see, therefore, that it is a delicate question. I dowt® 
whether the courts would set aside such a marriage if once com 
pleted, especially after the moral precedent of 5 & 6 William IV, § 
cap. 54. But my opinion is not at all certain on the abstract que # 
tion. It would be a beautiful case to take through to the Lords 
The matter should be decided once for all when once raised, ani 
the man who is party to a leading case is at once immortalised, aul § 
lives in the mouths of lawyers evermore.’ | 

‘A blessed immortality,’ muttered Marion. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Sharp; I will think over what you have said, § 
and will communicate again with you.’ 

Marion and Cuthbert walked homewards. She was the first 0 & 
break silence. ‘I will not keep you waiting, Cuthbert dear. M 
mind is made up. The thing is more impossible than ever.’ 

‘ But you heard—’ 

‘Yes, I heard that if you and I chose to figure in one cout 
after another as great-grandmother and great-grandson madly 
anxious to marry, we may possibly get permission, after we hate 
been laughed at till we hate the name of one another. And thel, 
how happy ever after should we be, with our names a byword, ani 
enshrined in books as ‘‘a leading case”?! Cuthbert, you have ™ 


_ sense of the ludicrous.’ 


‘Not when you are concerned, Marion.’ : 
‘Thank you. That is Gospel truth to-day ; but what wouldi 
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he when you had been for a while the butt of society, the bar, and 


the comic papers ? No, no; I will be merciful.’ 


‘Then I shall return at once to Australia.’ 

‘That is right ; I am going there myself, to keep within reach of 
a favourite great-grandson. His duties are there, and mine are 
near him.’ 

‘But you really mean—’ 

‘[ mean what I say ; no more, no less. For the present good- 


’ 


bye. 
CuaptTer VII. 


Tue reader must imagine himself at Melbourne. Itisa change 
of scene and not of characters. Marion is seated in as comfortable 


groom as that we saw at Yarmouth. She is hardly older, but is 


engaged with a box full of letters, and there is on her face a happy 
smile that has been strange to it for many months. The door opens, 
and Cuthbert enters from his farm in the country. He seldom lets 
many weeks pass without a visit. 

‘Well, granny, still at work on my archives? One would 
think you were going to publish a family history. Why, what is 
the matter? Did I take you by surprise ?’ 

‘Come here, Cuthbert. Was your mother called Carry ?’ 

‘Yes, I think so, but I don’t well remember.’ 

‘Read this.’ Marion handed him the last page ofa letter, 
from which the ink was nearly faded. It ran: ‘ And now, dearest 
Carry, though I trust to see you once more strong and well, I do 
promise that your son shall be mine. His growing likeness to my 
own father confirms me. We have not been blessed with children, 
and I make him mine, as the best chance for his future life. But 
as one cannot foresee the future, I shall leave the proofs of his 
true parentage where they will not be seen unless they are sought 
for. I hope to be—’ Here the extract ended. 

‘Have you found these proofs ?’ 

‘Yes, Cuthbert ; your name is Leeson, and you were two years 
old when your mother married again.’ 

‘Then I am not—I mean you are not—’ 

‘No, darling, we neither of us are.’ 


There was a wedding in Melbourne, but till this day the great 


question remains undecided, ‘May a man marry his great-grand- 
mother ?” 
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THE CENTENARIAN. 





One hundred years! . . . Yet all the world seems young, 
And, like my heart, still throbbing to the tune 
Of soft recurring music! .. . 
Flower-wise, 

Budding, and bearing blossom and ripe fruit, 
The hopes and aspirations of old time 
Would put forth branch and tendril, and unfold 
Facing the sunlight, but a spectre-hand, 
Bony, and shrunken, as is now mine own, 
Blights ev’ry blossom, even in the bud, 
Whilst croaking accents whisper in mine ear, 
‘Stay! Thou art old! . . . But three-score years and ten 
Is man’s appointed time upon the earth ; 
What matter if the heart within thy breast 
Keeps cognisance of spring or winter-time, 
Storm or fine weather, ebb or flow of tide, 
Or changing moons? _ So, in a ruined hall 
May wond’ring men hear some old timepiece tick 
Through sudden jar of outward circumstance, 
Then sink again to silence. Young men dream, 
And plan and build, and sowing, hope to reap ; 
But thou, mere accident and freak of Fate, 
Wait in thy dreamless twilight, nor presume 
To seek preferment in the bannered lists 
Where Youth strives on, and Beauty yields the prize !’ 
Ay, evenso!... 
And yet, not long ago 
(Or so it seems to me), mine eyes were bright, 
My cheeks aglow, and all the blood aflame 
In these poor knotted veins! Then, with the rest, 
By flow’r-strewn lawn or trellised window-pane 
I too could sing of love, whilst rosy lips 
Smiled down responsive! .. . 

I remember, once, 
Walking in summer, by the green sea-downs, 
With one I loved unwittingly the while ; 
The sky was blue, and on the bluer wave 
We saw the changing ships, like white-winged moths, 
Flit down the far sea-line, or merged in sky 
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Race with the clouds. Sheer from the hanging cliff 
Clung bramble-blossoms, myrtle, and wild heath, 
Whilst far ahead, a forest of black firs 
Bearded the ocean-bank, and seemed a goal 
Whither we two were bound,—to what intent 
My schoolboy heart wist not. Fine flow’r of speech 
Comes not to lads o’er soon, and I remember, 
Looking from right to left, from sea to shore, 
From glow of heav’n to bloom of maidenhood, 
My soul seemed bound in silence, whilst the girl 
Talked on of many things,—mere sounding words 
Beside the secret gnawing at my heart, 
The which she guessed,—being a woman born, 
Although I dared not tell it to myself, 
Fearing, maybe, to lose it. By and by, 
Passing in front of me, she reached her hand 
Seaward, to gather from the jutting cliff 
Blossom or branch, when, sudden, crashing down 
Fell show’r of loosened stones and tufted grass, 
Whilst on the utmost edge I saw my love 
Clinging for very life to yielding briers, 
And calling me, with horror in her eyes, 
To save her if I loved her. 

All this scene 
Is clear as yesterday, and yet the years 
Have blurred out later memories. Ah, then 
(When I had thought her dead, and laid her down 
Upon the sward, beneath the straight-stemmed firs) 
My words fell fast enough! . . . She did not die, 
But now, or she is dead, or old, so old 
I dare not think of her ; her fair face fled 
From out the world; and whither? (if she lives) — 
Ah, whither? . . . whither? . . . Gone to meet mine own 
Of long ago, that bending down to hers 
There, in the deep’ning twilight, found her lips. 


And this was over eighty years ago! . . . 
A long man’s life! Ah, God, be good to me, 
Nor let my living turn to a reproach 
Till men shall mock at me ! 
. . . . I know not wherefore 
To-day, whilst looking from this balcony 
At sky, and ocean, with its many sails, 
This memory came to me, with the scent 
Of brine and sea-weed. Even thus, that day, 
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Like mimic ships, and dragons, and strong tow’rs, 
And floating seraphs, winged, with streaming hair, 
Seemed all the hurrying clouds, and, as to-day, 
So on that yesterday of long ago 
The sea-birds, white against the ocean-blue, 
Looked larger than the ships. ... . 

If it had chanced 
That some one, then, had said, ‘ On such a day 
Your soul shall sicken as your dimming sight 
Beholds what now you gaze on,’ I had smiled, 
Nor deemed it possible. So lightly fell, 
In those light days, the shadow on my path, 
Which needs must chill the life-blood of the world 
Were we not made so blind, for pity’s sake, 
That our dim eyes refuse to look on it. 
Yet, all the while the clock goes ticking on, 
Time shifts his glass, and the impatient sands 


. . . Young men, and strong, 

Were those three sons, begotten in my youth, 
That halt and falter now for very age, 
And seem so many sires; save he that died— 
Mine eldest-born, struck down in summer-prime, 
He is a young man still! With hound and horn 
Scours he, through time, the happy hunting grounds ? 
Or ’midst the twanging of eternal harps 
(His seeing too intense to light on us) 
Loses he taint and consciousness of earth, 
Whilst planets run their course, and suns subside, 
And man, in his poor ant-hill, toils and strives, 
And loves, and hates, and suffers? ... 

Ah, how small, 
How poor a thing, O Lord, with all made smooth, 
Is this our life! A little emmet’s hour, 
Wherein we have not even time to frame 
The scaffolding for mere foundation of thought ! 
One hundred years! . . And am I better strung 
To meet adversity? . . . Yea, better far, 
Wiser and stronger, as a corpse is wise 
And strong to suffer, bearing scorn of fate, 
Buffet of foe, and kissing of sweet lips, 


One hundred years ! 
And all so green at core, so notched of bark, 
The two men of me made so manifest, 
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The soul would seem to wrestle with the flesh 
And taunt it for a laggard! ’Tis as though 

I took my way through life in hood and mask, 
My inner self concealed, yet ready primed 

To leap to action! In the damp church-vaults 
Dare they to fasten down this eager spirit 

That chafes his fainter brother, and would fly 
With yonder sea-gull o’er the streak of gold 
Flecking the far horizon? Wherefore here 

(In this my heart) lives fire at noble deed, 
Desire for bold endeavour, and high truth, 

Or hunger for dear love, whilst eyes are dim, 
Whilst footsteps falter, and my wan white beard 
Mocks me without the mirror, straying down 
To meet the beating of my baffled heart ! 


I say, to keep me brave, ‘ He cannot die, 
This inner man, that rises up so strong 
Within the crumbling stonework of his prison :’ 
But Reason hath a voice as well as Hope, 
And in some seasons, crouching at my side, 
She drones her dismal teachings! ... 
It was strange 
That on this ev’ning, looking at the ships, 
My mind went back, ay, even eighty years, 
To hug a ling’ring memory! The ships 
Sail on and on, across the window-square, 
And pass and vanish ; it is even so 


With us and our endeavour! . . . Draw the blinds, 


And close the window, for the ev’ning air 
Gnaws at my heart, and chills the weaker man. 
Ay! but the soul is rampant, and will live 

To set its foot upon this withered flesh, 

And shout out ‘ Victory !’ 


One hundred years! ... 


If God hath not forgotten me, ere long 
I too may read his riddle. . . . We shall see! 





VIOLET FANE. 
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WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 


By A WEAK-MINDED FEMALE. 





‘Bur I don’t want any rights,’ I said petulantly to my sisty 
Anastasia, after she had been lecturing me for half an hour on th 
‘grand career’ I had in front of me. 

‘«* Grand career,” indeed !’ I exclaimed. ‘ A widow penniless 
without children, perfectly alone in the world ; what do I care for, 
career ?’ 

‘No, you are tco mean-spirited,’ said Anastasia, tossing he 
head and flashing anger from her beautiful brown eyes. ‘ You ar 


contented to go through life as the slave of any man—’ 


‘Not any man, if you please,’ I retorted. ‘My husband wa 
one in ten thousand.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Anastasia, knowing how favourably he compared 
with her husband, ‘he was better than some, but he did not 
understand that women are equal to men in intellect ; and he treated 
you like a baby, and you let him do it.’ 

‘Of course I did, and if I could only have him back again! 
would be a greater slave than ever. I did not appreciate him haf 
enough.’ Here I entered into a list of his virtues, and at last 
broke down in tears, for I had loved my husband passionately, ant 
had counted him an ideal man, notwithstanding that he had brought 
me much trouble by his want of business capacity, and had left me 
worse than penniless, for he was in debt. 

Anastasia, who had never been known to indulge in tears, j 
unless, indeed, they were tears of vexation, sneered slightly while 
she uttered a few commonplace condolences. 

‘It’s very strange,’ she said after a time, ‘ that those who have 
privileges won’t use them. If you would only stir yourself aul § 
take advantage of your position, you might help to emancipate us. § 

‘I don’t want to be emancipated,’ I said. 

‘But others who are not so mean-spirited as yourself do,’ she 
replied angrily; ‘and you shouldn’t be so selfish as to think d 
yourself only.’ 

‘It is because I have only myself to think of that I al 
miserable. It is all very well for you to talk, but you speak from 
imagination only. You cannot realise my lonely position. Y0 
are rich ; your society is courted; you have people to love and calé 
for you—a husband and five children—’ 

Here I was compelled to stop; for Anastasia’s brown ey 
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could express a great deal more than words, and I saw I had said 
enough. To mention Anastasia’s husband was always an offence ; 
but the children—those five unfortunate children whom she had 
come to regard as accidents of the early years of her marriage— 
any reminder of their existence she looked upon as an insult. She 
evidently considered that to bring children into the world was above 
the dignity of.women. Why should the duty devolve upon them 
more than upon the men? she argued. She was ashamed of her 
maternity, and those five unfortunate accidents were a great source 
of vexation to her. She excused herself for such a mistake on the 
ground of her youth, for she was only seventeen at the time of her 
marriage; and she maintained that a law should be passed to pre- 
yent any woman from marrying before five-and-twenty, when she 
would be old enough to judge for herself. 

The children dragged themselves up as best they could, for she 
considered that it was not right to teach them what she called 
any ‘ancient prejudices.’ The result, no doubt, will be that they 
will go to the other extreme and become rigid disciplinarians. 

Anastasia’s husband has no idea of being kept in the back- 
ground as she would wish. He largely and loudly asserts himself. 
He is a man of whom it is difficult to say anything except that he 
isrich. If you think of him you immediately think of money. 
Money seems to stick to him; you cannot disconnect him from it. 
His clothes, his furniture, his surroundings in every way are 
suggestive of money. Even his wife is regarded as a something on 
which silks and velvets and laces and gold and precious stones can be 
exhibited to advantage. He bought her beauty, and makes good 
use of it to show his wealth. And Anastasia—yes, it must be 
acknowledged that Anastasia is vain—vain of her personal appear- 
ance, and her fine clothes and jewels. But I have some hope of her 
because of this weakness ; for it is at least womanly. 

Then, Anastasia’s husband has the purse ; and although he will 
crowd costly clothes and jewelry upon his wife, he will not let 
her have a pound to spend. 

_ ‘Iam not going to let her spend my money on any of her new- 

‘angled notions,’ he will say. 
_ So Anastasia considers she has great grievances. She has the 
disadvantage of an encumbrance in the shape of a husband without 
the advantage of spending his money, and she has five children 
who decidedly stand in the way of her views for the emancipation 
: women. ‘Therefore she envies me my wretched lot, and talks 
0 me about a ‘ glorious career,’ and I want no greater career than 
— and help a husband and bring up children. It is useless 
ie to argue with Anastasia that women have their rights in 
§ power over future generations by bringing children into 
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the world, and influencing and educating them in their ¢ 
years. She only sneers at this, as if she considered any sensgib} 
woman would never condescend to do it. In fact, when th 
argument reaches this point Anastasia’s looks put an end to it, x 
there are her own five unhappy mistakes to bear witness againg 
her, so that she can say nothing. Of course, when she envies me, | 
do not suppose she actually realises what it is for a woman t 
have to make her living unaided. It does not occur to her that 
had she to do so she would not be able to have fine clothes an 
beautiful jewelry, and I will do her the justice to believe that she 
has so much personal vanity left in her, notwithstanding all he 
strong-minded notions, that this would be a real trouble to her. She 
has not arrived at the stage of dressing in a masculine way, ani 
wearing short hair, and carrying her umbrella or a roll of man. 
script under her arm. She is very feminine in appearance, and 
when she speaks on a platform men go to hear, because they like 
to see her; and so she appears to gain something for her cause, 
and thus really does more harm than those unfavoured creatures 
who are of neither sex. This leads me to think that perhaps after 
all Anastasia’s husband is most at fault, and that he has not the 
power of keeping her in order. 

I have also learnt, during the short time I have been staying 
with my sister since my husband’s death, that there are occasions 
when her feminine masculinity deserts her, and she stays in her ow 
room on pretence of neuralgia, and will see no one. I surprised 
her at one of these times by entering her room without leave; but 
I will be silent as to what I found, lest the masculinity of herself 
and her strong-minded sisters should suffer in the eyes of the world. 
But I did not lose the opportunity of having the best of it with 
Anastasia. I remarked to her: ‘ That’s where women break dow 
and cannot compete with men: they have no staying power; they maj 
do very well for a time, but they cannot keep up the equality.’ I have 
never again dared to visit Anastasia during her attacks of neuralgia. 

But Anastasia had her most severely strong-minded mood whet 
she lectured me on my ‘ glorious career.’ Her husband had, some 
what ungraciously, offered me a home in his house. I should have 
taken some interest in training those five unfortunate little accidents, 
but I didn’t think I could have put up with their father, and Anas 
tasia seemed to think I was throwing away my ‘ glorious career’ by 
remaining as a dependent in her husband’s house; so I determined 
to leave them and work for a living, and Anastasia delivered me 
farewell lecture on Woman’s Rights and my great opportunities 
Although I was not inclined to be persuaded by anything she urged, 
she said she yet had hope of me, for she believed that when I had 
to work like a man, and pay taxes, and in fact have all the 
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sponsibilities of a man without his privileges, I should begin to drop 
my silly notions of chivalry and femininity, and claim what was due 
to me. She followed up her lecture by a long and impressive letter 
(a truly feminine scrawl), written the day after I left her, in which 
she tried to give me courage in my undertaking by saying that, 
however hard my experience might be, it would be most useful in 
forwarding ber views, and thus helping towards the emancipation of 
women, and that I was not to fail to give her every detail of my ex- 
rience oi life. 

If I had attended to this last request, I could have given Anas- 
tasia plenty of material for her lectures. But I did not feel inclined 
to be quoted as a specimen of a much-injured female panting for 
emancipation. 

How I make my living need not be told. It is sufficient to say 
that I have to work for an existence, and that I receive no help; 
for Anastasia, who is my only rich relation, even had she power 
over her husband’s money, would consider that she was spoiling a 
‘glorious career’ by giving pecuniary help. For three years I have 
worked, and I find my life so unpleasant that in weak moments I 
sympathise—yes, I positively sympathise—with Anastasia. Not that 
I pity a woman who has a rich husband and five children, but I 
think it is very hard for a woman to stand quite alone in the world 
and fight for herself. There is something altogether unsatisfactory 
about it. I am always wishing either that I were a man, or that women 
hada more recognised position in business matters; and, after all, 
this is what Anastasia wants. Not that, like her, I would choose 
such a state of things, for I am still weak-minded enough to want 
a husband, whose slave I would willingly be. But as there are not 
enough husbands for all of us, and some must work, I could wish 
for matters to be different. It is not that I am discontented be- 
cause I rent a house and pay taxes and have no voice in the manage- 
ment of the country. Ishould not know which way to vote had I 
the power; and I am sure I should be open to the bribe of a new 
gown or a dozen pairs of gloves—what woman would not? Or if 
the suppliant for my vote called at a time when my stocking-mend- 
ing Was in arrear, as it usually is, the bribe of half-a-dozen pairs of 
silk-stockings (I am partial to silk) would be irresistible. I never 
could withstand the silk stockings, if I did the gown, and I am sure 
Anastasia wouldn’t either, if she were in my circumstances. It is 
all very well for her to talk so grandly about women being less open 
to such influences than men, but she can go and order as many silk 
Stockings as she likes, and have the bill sent to her husband ; and 
she has also a maid to mend them when they require it. No, I 
y that it gives me the least unhappiness because I have 
€; but when I have to go out and do business I come home 
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in a very miserable state indeed, and often fret for hours. I haye 
not dared to tell Anastasia these troubles, because I know it woulg 
be food for her in expounding her views. But although I can neve 
fall in with her ideas, I go farther than she does in one respect, fo 
I am ever exclaiming, ‘How I wish I were a man!’ My fips 
trouble is that, when I try to do business in a natural way, and 
combine business-like habits with a womanly nature, I am snubbed 
and treated with indignity, and I feel that the men with whom] 
have to deal virtually say to me, ‘ You are only a woman, and there. 
fore of no importance.’ 

‘What can I do?’ I say to my friends in despair; ‘I shall 
never get on in the world, because I’m a woman.’ 

‘You must be more pushing,’ they say, ‘and show your deter. 
mination not to be trodden on. Show a good front.’ 

Then with fear and trembling I put on ‘ a good front,’ and make 
believe I have a great deal of courage, and that I’m not to be taken 
in, though I am a woman. 

It is then supposed that I am of the strong-minded sisterhood 
or fraternity, and as men do not only not show chivalry for mascu- 
line women, but have a strong contempt for them, I am treated with 
the contempt I am supposed to deserve, and am reminded that I 
know how to take care of myself. ‘I am sometimes almost on the 
point of disproving my strong-mindedness by bursting into tears, but 
I generally manage to keep down the lump in my throat till I get 
out of the office. 

Then, after playing the masculine female, there comes a strong 
reaction, and my womanishness returns in full force on me, andl 
think I will appeal to men with whom I have to do business to 
treat me fairly and kindly in consideration of my sex. But whether 
I bring my eyes too much to my assistance (they are not brown like 
Anastasia’s), or what it is, I cannot tell, but my purpose is mistaken, 
and I go home more crest-fallen than ever. ‘How I wish I were a 
man!’ I again exclaim. 

As I said before, I cannot tell Anastasia, because the only remedy 
she can suggest is Woman’s Rights, and I don’t wart any rights, not 
even the right of working for my living. 

Human nature is always contrary. Anastasia, who has every: 
thing that can make life pleasant, except, perhaps, that the little 
item of a husband is not satisfactory, is always claiming some 
mysterious ‘rights’ which are supposed to bring happiness. 1, 
who have the duties and responsibilities of a man, ask only to act 
the woman’s part. 
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MODEL MEN AND WOMEN. 


By Dutton Cook. 





Pamters, like foxhunters, have to endure ‘blank days.’ Art is 
subject to skyey influences, and is very dependent upon its instru- 
ments. The morning is foggy, and the artist can but smoke, 
arguing, perhaps, with Hahnemann, that ‘ like is cured by like ;’ or 
the model does not arrive, and then it may be the artist can but 
swear. In either case the work in hand does not proceed: the day 
is a blank. 

Does the public bear in mind that pictorial, not less than his- 
trionic, art has its ‘ behind the scenes,’ its ‘ secrets of the prison- 
house’? Thackeray referred to one of his most famous figures as 
invented—and he assumed that other authors invented their per- 
sonages in like manner—‘ out of scraps, heeltaps, and odds and ends 
of character.’ Pictures, not less than personages, are concocted 
after this quaint fashion, of these refuse and fragmentary materials. 
The uninformed public, viewing the works of art in the galleries of 
Burlington House and elsewhere, may fondly imagine that painters 
paint ‘ out of their own heads,’ as the children say. But the artist, 
with a certain pride in his own conscientiousness, will proclaim that 
he has gone ‘direct to nature’ even for his most minute details. 
These accessories, arms and armour, fruit and flowers, herbage and 
foliage, draperies, carvings, furniture, bric-a-brac, all are copied 
exactly from real objects. His aim has been an aspect of natural 
truth, and this is to be obtained much rather by the employment of 
actualities than by dependence upon fancy or memory. His figures 
are portraits—that is to say, living models have come to his aid 
and enabled him to represent this or that personage. And the Dick 
Tintos his brethren, and those connoisseurs who may be said to 
know too much, glancing at the canvas, will observe promptly, 
‘O, yes, you had Mussell, of course, for your Hercules, and Miss 
Godiver for your Omphale.’ In truth, when a clear comprehension 
of this matter has been arrived at, Mussell and Miss Godiver will 
be found portrayed upon many canvases, in various situations; for 
they own quite an extensive repertory of impersonations, and play in 
their time many parts, from Adam and Eve downwards. 

Art depends upon nature, and going to nature means simply 
Sending for Mussell or Godiver, as the case may be. Thus a trade 
or craft 1s constituted. The professional model is the creature of 
a studios, the result of the necessities and the rules of art. A 

egrading occupation, this posing to the painter, some may hold ; 
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and the Propriety that is always so eager in scenting and seekj 
the Improper will be swift to condemn the model, especially the 
model of the gentler sex, protesting her state to be hopeless indeed, 
shameless, sinful, past all praying for. There is something, hoy. 
ever, to be said on the other side. If youth and grace and beauty 
are to be transferred to canvas, to witch the world with their pie. 
tured charms, they must first manifest themselves to the painter, 
It is very true that it is not only to the moon that Miss Godiver, 
being rather prodigal than chary in that respect, unmasks he 
beauty; that she unhesitatingly divests herself of the garment of 
shame, and leaves it, with her other articles of apparel, at the studio. 
door or on the studio-floor. She is not shocked; need anybody be 
shocked? She has led something of an unclothed life; she hag 
been a model almost from her infancy. Her parents were models 
before her; are, indeed, models still. Lightly and alertly, in 4 
state of nature, she steps on to the artist’s platform. She is not 
educated ; she might, perhaps, not unfairly be described as ignorant, 
although knowing how to read and write in a cramped unskilful way, 
But she is rich in physical endowments, and she has brought these 
to market. Let it be said that she has bartered her decency for 
coin. Well, decency is an artificial quality, varying according to 
climate and nationality, custom and training. Our standard of 
pudicity finds no acceptance at Yokohama, the Fiji Islands, and 
many other places. Naked, our Godiver is not ashamed, and that, 
perhaps, may be thought to betoken an objectionable condition of 
mind as well as of body. But do not suppose that because of her 
nudity, and apart from gifts of contour and colour, she is worthless 
and bad. She cannot pretend to be a model of all the virtues, but 
of some of these she may be a fair representative. Why not a good 
daughter, a firm friend, and in time, perhaps, a devoted wife and 
an exemplary mother? Her professional occupation does not hinder 
her from appearing in any of these characters or discharging other 
of the duties of life; and it is surely something to do well what is 
required of her as a model—to be punctual, attentive, intelligent; 
to be able to endure fatigue; to maintain the desired pose with- 
out wavering or yielding. Some acquirements should be possessed 
even by the nude model. It is not simply a matter of undressing 
and being shapely, although these are clearly of importance. And 
then must be counted docility and strict regard for the artist's 
injunctions: ‘A little more to the right, please. Your head up, 
your chin well out. Your right arm extended—a little more ; thank 
you. Yes, that’s very nice—the very thing. Now see how long 
you can keep like that ;’ and so on. Nor is the mere act of sitting 
or standing to be pictured so easy a task. The pose desired by the 
painter may often tax the strength, strain the muscular system. 
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To retain a fixed attitude for a given period has its trials at all 
times. Do we not all breathe more freely, conscious of a sense of 
relief, when the photographer caps his camera, says, ‘ That’ll do, 
thank you,’ and hurries away with his negative to his dark chamber? 
Yet he has detained us but fora few minutes. The professional 
model, being allowed certain intervals of rest, may be required to pose 
for many hours. ‘ Croyez-vous,’ cried a French model, reproached 
for indolence and indifference—‘ croyez-vous que ce soit divertissant 
de tomber mortellement blessé pendant trois heures de suite ?’ 

Nudity is one thing; symmetry is another; and there is difli- 
culty oftentimes in finding these in combination. For lack of an 
adequate model the artist’s work occasionally comes to a complete 
standstill. Here is part of a letter written by Etty, the greatest of 
flesh-painters, to a friend, an Associate of the Royal Academy, 
similarly employed: ‘ You left word you wanted a fine model. It 
is difficult. Mrs. S., whom I sent you, has some very good points; 
a short figure and a fine head. Miss R., at a cap-shop in —— 
Street (private door), is of good colour and proportion, but rather thin.’ 
In other letters to his friend, Etty informs him ‘for your and their 
advantage’ of ‘new models which are good :’ now a ‘ male, youthful,’ 
now a female, ‘ brunette ;’ now ‘an Oriental, a civil man who sits 
well ;’ now a female model ‘for arms,’ or one possessed of ‘a nice 
bust, throat, and figure,’ with the additional merit, scarcely less 
important to the artist, of punctuality. 

No doubt this enumeration of charms, these references to 
physical qualities, carry with them a certain air of the slave-market. 
But it may be said of Etty that he lived upon human flesh. Art 
was to him no impalpable divinity veiled in clouds; but a substan- 
tial breathing being, firm of form, rosy of hue, developed, muscular, 
‘sensible to feeling as to sight,’ and wholly undraped. ‘No one 
told him what to paint,’ laments Mr. Ruskin; ‘ and so he condemned 
himself to the incessant production of ‘dances of nymphs in red- 
and-yellow shawls’—the nymphs, it may be added, sometimes leaving 
their shawls at home. Etty had his ambitions, however; certain 
aspirations towards a nobler range of subjects; with a provision 
always that they should be characterised by some absence of attire. 
He was much misunderstood ; he was held accountable for sins 
of which he was wholly innocent. His love of carnations, his 
devotion to the beauties of human form, was purely artistic. With 
his canvas spread before him, the model duly posed, his palette 
richly spotted and blazoned, and a sheaf of brushes in his hand, he 
was really a great painter, unequalled in regard to special qualites 
of his art; but away from his easel he was assuredly a homely 
Person enough, silent, thickset, clumsy of manner, plain-featured, 
pockmarked, with the aspect and mien of a journeyman carpenter. 
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His real existence was passed among paints and models. His joy 
was to take his seat among the students in the life-school of the 
Academy. He would drag himself there through the dreary foggy 
winter-nights, bowed down as he was with rheumatism, asthma, 
and disease of the heart, coughing violently as he went, pausing 
frequently to gasp for breath, or speechless, staggering like a drunken 
man. He would not yield to the most pressing entreaties of his 
friends. ‘I shall be miserable if I don’t go; I would rather be at 
the Academy than stay at home ;’ the Academy to him signifying 
the Living Model. When he was visitor the school had always 
good models; the figures were always skilfully posed. Sometimes 
three or four models were employed—grouped as Graces or as 
Gladiators. ‘Sometimes,’ as Maclise has described the school 
under Etty’s direction, ‘a dark man or tawny female was intro. 
duced for picturesque contrast with a fair form of the same sex, 
Sometimes a manikin in armour contrasted with the flesh; some- 
times a child with a woman; or picturesque accessory of velvet or 
satin drapery of rich texture and hue, or deep-coloured curtain or 
couch.’ A group of Graces posed by Etty was assisted by such 
accessories as ‘pedestals, vases, flowers, fruits, rich draperies, 
incense-burning,’ &c. Constable had incurred the scorn of Haydon 
by placing a figure as Eve with a surrounding of plants in pots, 
orange and lemon trees, and overhung by a large branch from which 
an apple was suspended. ‘ When are we going to have another 
landscape ?’ Etty inquired. ‘ When are we going to have another 
phantasmagoria ?’ Constable retorted. ‘Turner once,’ Maclise nar- 
rates, ‘arranged a female form in the attitude of the Venus de’ 
Medici, standing by a cast of the same brought in for the 
purpose.” Haydon denounced, before the first Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Royal Academy, the presumption of the landscape- 
painters ; they had no right, he held, to interfere in the life-school. 
What did they know of high art? The students were tempted to 
laugh at the absurdities of their instruction. One month an histo- 
rical painter taught them to draw correctly, not to mind colour or 
effect, but only the outline; the next month came a: landscape- 
painter and told them to think of colour and effect only, not to 
attend to outline. ‘I appeal to the committee,’ cried the indignant 
Haydon, ‘ if that is a reasonable mode of instruction ?’ 

In Parisian studios it was usual, at one time, to allow the 
model his breakfast, in addition to the stipulated price for his 
services. But this arrangement was found to be attended with 
inconveniences. The model overtaxed or trifled with his digestion, 
and was apt to fall asleep as he posed, or to subside into attitudes 
hopelessly unpicturesque. As a French writer has explained: ‘I 
absorbait du vin et des vivres 4 discrétion, ou plutot sans discrétion, 
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et c'est pourquoi l’on a fini par lui supprimer totalement le repas 
du matin comme abusif et frustratoire.’ Henri Rochefort, in Les 
Francais de la Décadence, referring to the question of the political 
rights of women, mentions the claim of certain female models to be 
employed at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The students had been 
confined to copying the male figure. The ladies explained to the 
professors that M. Ingres could never have accomplished his 
‘Angélique’ at the Luxembourg ‘s’il n’avait eu devant les yeux 
que des Auvergnats.’ And M. Rochefort proceeds to relate how 
ruin befell a most respectable ‘ pensionnat de demoiselles’ from the 
fact that it adjoined the atelier of Paul Delaroche. It is true that 
a hand painted upon the wall pointed to the door of the pensionnat. 
But certain mischievous students of M. Delaroche one night 
tampered with the index finger, and made it point in the direction 
of the atelier. On the morrow, towards midday, a lady of middle 
age appeared upon the scene. She addressed herself to two young 
men seated before their easels. ‘ Messieurs, n’est-ce pas ici la 
pension de Mademoiselle Graffinard ?’ ‘Si fait, madame. Donnez- 
vous la peine de vous asseoir ; notre cousine Graffinard sera ici dans 
trois minutes.’ ‘Je viens prendre des informations sur la maison, 
avant de confier ma fille, qui a quinze ans, aux soins de votre 
cousine.’ ‘ Votre demoiselle sera ici comme chez elle ; la nourriture 
est excellente et les études sont trés-fortes. Elle apprendra une foule 
de choses qu’on ne lui enseignera pas ailleurs.’ But suddenly the 
lady perceives herself in the presence of a female model, undraped, 
calmly and unconsciously attitudinising. ‘Que vois-je?’ cries the 
visitor. The student explains: ‘Ne faites pas attention; c’est 
une pensionnaire qu’on a punie parce qu’elle n’a pas pu réciter sa 
lecon @histoire sainte.’ The story of Mademoiselle Graffinard’s 
method of correcting her pupils quickly spread. The scandal 
destroyed the ‘ pensionnat de demoiselles.’ | 

It has been said that the model, especially in France, follows 
usually two callings. The female model consents to sit to artists, 
and receives payment for her services; she declines to describe 
herself as a model, however, or to be so described by others. 
‘Elle est lingére, brodeuse, demoiselle de boutique, jamais modéle.’ 
And the male model is apt to supplement his studio-labours by 
other occupations. An artist was one day somewhat puzzled by 
the inquiry, ‘Pardon, monsieur; est-ce au colporteur ou au modéle 
{ue vous vous addressez ?’ ‘ Aucolporteur,’ the artist replied, rather 
at random. Thereupon his interlocutor produced an assortment of 
articles which he carried about for sale—perfumery, cigars, tobacco, 
Soap, combs, brushes, straps, razors, &c. Sometimes the model 
has been known to keep a small shop, generally directed by a female 
relative, however, where sweetstuffs are sold, greengrocery and 
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coals, or toys and stationery. Sometimes, away from the studio, he 
is a hairdresser, a dancer, or a supernumary at a minor theatre, o 
he is appointed to receive the gallery-checks at such establishment, 
He is not above cleaning windows or boots, acting as light porte 
or messenger occasionally, it being understood that his employers 
are followers of the fine arts. And of course the army supplies q 
strong contingent of models. Haydon’s favourite model and most 
faithful servant was Sammons, ‘a living Ilissus, a good soldier, 
who had served throughout the Peninsular war, and was very angry 
that he had not been at Waterloo. ‘He was an old satyr, very 
like Socrates in face, faithful to me, his colonel, and his king,’ 
Haydon writes. ‘He would have brought a million safe and sound 
from Portsmouth to the king’s mint; but he popped his hand into 
King Joseph’s coach at Vittoria, and brought away a silver pepper. 
box.’ Another model was Holt the pugilist, who said simply to 
the painter: ‘I have heard of you, sir, these twenty years; but 
not knowing anything of art, I thought you were an old master,’ 
Haydon notes, in reference to the boxer: ‘ How true is the antique! 
Holt is the only instance I ever saw of the hair springing up from 
the forehead like wire, as the hair of Alexander does on his bust.’ 
When the picture of ‘ Cassandra and Agamemnon’ was in progress, 
there was an execution in Haydon’s studio—a broker’s man was in 
possession of it and its contents. Haydon writes: ‘I made the 
man sit for Cassandra’s hand, and put on a Persian bracelet. 
When the broker came for his money, he burst out laughing. There 
was the fellow, an old soldier, pointing in the attitude of Cassandra, 
upright and steady as if on guard.’ In the background of the 
picture, by the bye, doing duty as the palace of Agamemnon, 
appeared the facade of the General Post Office, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, then a new building. A fine model, a negro, a native of 
Boston, ‘a perfect antique figure alive,’ Haydon nearly killed in 
vain endeavour to take a complete cast of his trunk. The plaster- 
of-paris was pressed round him so closely and equally that his lungs 
could not play, and he gasped for breath. Terrified at the man’s 
looks, Haydon broke the mould by a ‘supernatural effort,’ and 
extricated his model, who lay for some time on the ground ‘ sense- 
less, and streaming with perspiration.’ Another famous negro 
model was Joseph, the splendid black from St. Domingo, whom 
Géricault discovered among Madame Saqui’s acrobats, and intro- 
duced into the terrible picture of ‘Le Naufrage de la Méduse. 
This portrayal of Joseph’s muscular shoulders and grand propo! 
tions obtained for him constant employment in the studios for 4 
long period. The acrobat may not always be depended upon as 4 
model, however. A certain artist upon one occasion found himself, 
like Fuseli in that, if in nothing else, ‘put out’ by nature. The 
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model, having been duly ‘set,’ was presently found slipping, as it 
were unconsciously, out of his proper attitude; not only that, but 
‘» addition presenting certain abnormal appearances; muscles 
seemed displaced, bones were discernible in unaccountable positions. 
It was explained by and by that the model was a skilled performer 
of theatrical sprites ; he was, when the season required such enter- 
tainments, @ pantomime contortionist, or ‘no-boned’ man. He 
had sought to improve his resources by figuring in studios when not 
engaged upon the stage; but his accomplishments as an acrobat 
interfered with his prospects as a model. He did not know when 
he was ‘in drawing,’ or when his limbs were out of joint. 

Models have their failings it must be owned, and these are not 
only of a physical sort, disqualifications in the way of infirmity of 
line, meagreness or flaccidity of form, or poverty or unattractiveness 
of colour; but moral errors or weaknesses, such as unpunctuality, 
inattention, apathy, disregard of appointments, and an inclination 
to waste time. The practised model is fertile in devices to save 
himself fatigue. He will pretend that the chosen pose is too trying to 
belong endured. He must rest and stretch himself, or rub his limbs, 
or sit for a while in a different attitude, with a blanket gathered 
about him to protect him from cold. ‘Then there is the old man 
who sits clothed for various characters, comic or serious, whose 
every movement is aimed at shortening the period of posing. He 
enters with an elaborate politeness ; he removes his hat very slowly ; 
he is a long time finding a convenient corner in which to deposit 
his walking-stick or his umbrella ; his removal of his gloves (for a 
model of this class always wears gloves), his blowing of his nose, 
are protracted processes. Then he is curious as to the artist’s work, 
anxious to inspect it, discusses it diffusely, is reminded by it of 
very prolix stories, which he is at pains fully to narrate. Finally, 
his adjusting himself in the position required of him is a matter of 
exceeding difficulty: something hurts him ; the seat is uncomfort- 
able ; he feels constrained; he is convinced he is not quite ‘set,’ as 
he was on a former occasion. ‘These operations are so many 
jicelles. Of course there may be excess of punctuality and readi- 
hess ; as in the case of the French model who determined to be no 
more Teproached for being behind time, undressed on the open 
staircase before knocking at the door of the artist’s apartment. It 
was the model’s turn to be kept waiting. Some one mounted the 
staircase. ‘Ne faites pas attention, madame; c’est Ajax foudroyé.’ 
; Quelle horreur !’ ‘Eh bien! Qu’est-ce que vous voulez? Quand 
Jé vous dis que ceci vous représente Ajax foudroyé.’ ‘ C’est 
affreux! Est-ce que vous prenez notre escalier pour l’école de 


natation?’ The difficulty was solved at this point by the opening 
of the artist’s door. 
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Pictures appear and disappear, come and go; in their turn the 
models live and die, one generation succeeding and resemblj 
another. Some patriarch now reigns in the studios, doubtless jy 

lieu of the white-bearded functionary from Newgate Market, who 

obtained such favour twenty years ago or more, by his mute person. 

ation of Lear, Abraham, Moses, and the prophets. Some substi. 

tute has been found presumably for the gipsy-fellow, a brawny 

Hercules of most noble form and colour, who furnished such innp. 

merable life-studies, erewhile employing his leisure moments in the 

‘cropping’ of dogs—for in those times -terriers, in obedience to 

dog-fancying fashions, were cruelly abbreviated as to ears and tail, 

And another poses, it may be, it must be, on the throne once ocen- 

pied by that dragoon of exquisite proportions, a military Antinous, 

who in the interests of pictorial art deserted from his regiment, 

thereby involving himself in trouble from which only an army of 
painters could extricate him. Released from martial service he 
long flourished as a model, however, carrying often under the mus- 
cular arm which once had borne a sabre a neat plaster cast of his 
own shapely leg. He was prepared to part with this chattel for 
the garnishing of studios upon very moderate terms. These and 
other favourites of the easel have long since vanished, probably, 
leaving others to pose and sit and impersonate in their places: All 
are not, it is to be noted, figure-models, but sit draped, for head or 
hair or hands, as the case may be. Nor are models eligible simply 
because of their youth and beauty. Art finds occupation even for 
the aged and the uncomely ; occasionally the painters are quite eager 
in their quest of sitters bald, decrepit, and wrinkled. Chelsea pen- 
sioners, with a reduced allowance of limbs, are sometimes greatly in 
request ; or there is quite a run upon workhouse beldames, in check 
gowns and calico night-caps. For art has its fashions, its vagaries, 
even its crazes. 

The studios echo and reécho with stories of the models. Its 
reasonable that there should exist kindly relations between the 
artists and these accessories and materials, the humble friends and 
poorer kinsfolk of the fine arts. Certainly they have their humours 
and quaintnesses not less than their uses as the representatives of 
nature or of character; and then, like the players, they are the 
abstract and brief chronicles of the time. They pass from studio to 
studio infected as it were with art, steeped in art news and tattle. 
It is from Miss Godiver, for instance, that it becomes known among 
the painters what the superb and mysterious Scumble is at work 
upon. He has required her, she says with a disgusted air, to float 
in a large tank with her palms just visible above the surface. 
is concluded forthwith that Scumble is producing an Ophelia or a 
Undine. It is from Mussell likewise that little B and his friends 
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learn what great A is doing. Mussell has been lying rigid and 
extended for long hours together. Of course A is once more dis- 
covering the dead body of Harold. And gradually these models pick 
up even & certain knowledge of art and its methods; at least Miss 
Godiver can form an opinion as to whether justice has or has not been 
done to her symmetry or her contours by the painter; and Mussell 
is able to protest, when the shadow of his nose has been unduly 
dwelt upon, that he never was a snuff-taker, that he holds such a 
ractice in aversion, and that he should not have been so repre- 
sented. And the models are often curiously interested in the success 
of the pictures in which they appear. Sometimes at Burlington 
House may be perceived certain visitors, shabby or oddly-dressed 
men and women, who are clearly not artists, nor to be counted 
among the patrons of artists or of art-galleries; these are, in fact, 
the models who have not hesitated to pay their shillings at the 
doors that they might know how their counterfeit presentments 
have been dealt with by the hanging committee—in what situation 
upon the walls they are to be viewed by the general public. 

Nature is very dear to artists; and the living model is fondly 
prized, of course, platonically or zsthetically. Perhaps only an 
artist can thoroughly know and appreciate the charm of drawing 
from the nude. Haydon, returning to his studio after an absence 
of some weeks, well expresses a painter’s feelings on this subject 
when he writes: ‘My heart yearned with delight at seeing the 
naked figure again,—its beautiful varieties, its unaffected grace.’ 
To Haydon, however, every artistic accessory had its preciousness. 
Doomed for a time to renounce high art and attempt portrait- 
painting, he was full of pity even for his lay figure and the degra- 
dations forced upon it. He enters in his journal: ‘Ah, my poor 
lay figure! He who bore the drapery of Christ and the grave- 
clothes of Lazarus, the cloak of the centurion, and the gown of 
Newton, was to-day disgraced by a black coat and waistcoat! I 
apostrophised him, and he seemed to sympathise, and bowed his 
head as if ashamed to look me in the face. Poor fellow! such are 
thy changes, O fortune. Such, as Napoleon said, is human 
grandeur: ‘Tl n’y a qu’un pas du sublime au ridicule.’ The 
painter was obliged, however, not very long afterwards, to pawn his 
beloved lay figure for a few pounds only. 
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"SEVENTY-THREE. 
A Park-lane Study. 





’Twas pleasant to hear the big waves boom, 
As they swept from the scudding sea, 
That brisk March morning at Ilfracombe, 
While you wandered, you and he ; 
And wind and cloud were at play above, 
As your ‘ middy’ plucked spirit to tell his love, 
And you kissed him and called him ‘ quite a dove,’ 
In the spring-time of ’Seventy-three. 





That summer you stayed with your aunt in town— 
The Countess in Eaton-square, 

While Dick sailed off to the bright sundown 
With a bit of your auburn hair. 

You played for a stake in the Mayfair mart ; 

So you wrote, you had looked in your wayward heart, 

And you felt ‘it were better we both should part’— 
He would find other girls as fair. 


There came dark tales of a deadly cruise— 

What on earth should you care for that ? 
Your aunt read it out under ‘ Latest News,’ 

As you played with her sleek tom-cat. 
That night they thought you looked ‘ rather low,’ 
When you dined with the Duckess of Fontainebleau ; 
But you said it was ‘only that tic, you know, 

From sitting without my hat.’ 


So years spin on and the seasons roll, 
And great men live and die ; 

And hearts are broken and hearts are whole, 
And only the hearts know why. 

No doubt you’re the star of a certain ‘ set,’ 

As the wife of a gambling baronet, 

With about as much mind as your paroquet, 
And not so much soul as your Skye. 


But I fancy, at times, in your lofty place, 
You are scared from your dull ennui 
By the awful smile on a dead boy’s face, 
Or the surge of a midnight sea ; 
Or, at best, that your life is a trifle ‘ slow,’ 
And you'd like to be sleeping, the waves below, 
With the honest heart you broke long ago, 
In the summer of ’Seventy-three. 
H. B. FREBMAN. 


